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ADVENTURES of ROGER L'ESTRANGE. Edited by Dominick |AESCHYLUS. PROMETHEUS 


DALY. With Preface by H. M. STANLEY, M.P. 6s. ham). With Introduction, Notes, Index, and Archro- 
“A most lively record of odgenture,, u of « discoveries, surprises, battles, sieges, sufferings, love-affairs, and| __ logical Illustrations. 3s, 6d. 
hairbreadth escapes.” —Tiugs. ve ing a modern adventure story should possess is here. 6 is even a | 
love interest so prettily developed and so entirely satisfactory that a hand of Stevenson or a Crockstt might have set | BERTRAM (C.) - ISN 'T IT WON DE R- 
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‘ONE OF THE HANDSOMEST PRESENTS OF THE YEAR.” ‘BRADSHAW (Dr. JOHN) CONCORD. 


ANCE to the POErICAL WORKS of MILTON, LL.D. 


JEAN FRANCOIS MILLET: his Life and Letters. By Julia ™:% ™ 


CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Hewny Av). With 9 Photogravures. Royal 8vo, 15s. ‘DEMARR (J.) ADVENTURES in 
“ 4 fascinating volume.”—Buack asp Waits, “A complete and ample account.”—Tiurs. “Full of interest, AUSTRALIA FIFTY YEARS AGO (1839-14), Map 
pathos and insp ration. The plates give a real value to the book.”’—Bookma¥. and Plates. 6s 





‘HARTMANN VON AUE. DER ARME 
THE DIARY of a RESURRECTIONIST, 1811-1812, with an USS Ndsentson Wa PhD. D Be as Gd 
Account of the Resurrection Men. By J. B. BAILEY, B.A., Librarian Roy. Coll. Surg. With 10 Facsimiles, 3s. 6d. 


* An admirable study.”—Scotsman. ‘“‘ The ‘ Diary’ itself is genuine and most curious.”’—Tiuss. “ A most | HINTON (CG. H.) 8 C I E N T I F I CG 
interesting little book. Written with a naiveté worthy of Pepys.”—Lanczt. ROMANCES. Series II. 63. 





SECOND EDITION, ready this day (pp. viii.-528), 8vo, 7s. 6d., with Copious Indexes. INDERWIOCK (F. A, QC.) The KING'S 


PEACE: Historical Sketch of the English Law Courts. 
DICTIONARY of QUOTATIONS (ENGLISH). By Colonel P.H.. “Piss «% 
DALBIAC, M.P. LANE (GEOFFREY) A SONG for the 
(1) All quotations direct from Original Authors ; (2) the best editions invariably used ; (3) full references to “ chapter SEASON, and other Poems. 2s. 61. 
and verse.” | 
“An improvement upon Bartlett’s and other well-known works.”’—Times. “ The fulness and accuracy of its LAYCOCK (F . Uv.) ECONOMICS and 
ee makes it wirthy of a place in every library where scholarship is valued.”—Scotsman. “A distinct SOCIALISM: a Demonstration of the Cause and Cure 
e — on ail its predecessors.”—JounmwaL or Epveation,. ‘“ Up-to-date and admirably explicit.’—Patt Matt of Trade Depressions and National Poverty. 7s. 6d. 
Jz . 


“TOM JONES” FOR FAMILY READING. MERI CONFESSION nt ABSOLUTION te U- 
TOM JONES: the History of a Foundling. By Henry Fielding. ibs 


Adapted for Family Reading by his Great-Granddaughter, J. E. M. FIELDING. ¢s. “ Miss J. E. M. Fielding LILLIE (A ) The WORSHIP of SATAN 
has performed a useful service in preparing an expurgated edition of Tom Jones Fielding......is thus for in MODERN FRANCE, 6s. 


the first time made accessible to an important sec ion of the reading public.”—Datiy CHRONICLE, 
MARX (KARL) REVOLUTION and 


COUNTER-REVOLUTION; or, Germany in 1918. 


THE FIVE GREAT SKEPTICAL DRAMAS of HISTORY. By *“ 


the late Rev. JOHN OWEN. 10s. 6d. A comparative Study of Aschylus’s Prometheus Vinctus, The Book of MORRIS (WM.) and BAX (E. B ) 


Job, Goethe’s Faust, Shakespeare's Hamlet, Calderon’s El Magico Prodigioso. omega 1 Growth and Outcome, Secon 
ition, 8. . 


THE ARMENIAN ACTS of APOLLONIUS, and other Monu- ““nowcr = (%) PROBLEMS of 


ments of Early Christianity. By F. C. CONYBEARE, M.A. (Oxon.). Second Edition, with Appendix, 
370 pages, 8vo, 6s. Giving in a succession of vivid pictures an insight into the practical working of SANDYS (Dr. J.B) FIRST GREEK 


Christianity during the first three centuries, 











SCHOPENHAUER (A) The ART of 


“A REGULAR BOY’S BOOK.” CONTROVERSY, and other Posthumous Essays. 





° . . Translated by BAILEY SAUNDERS, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
THE FARM in the KAROO: a Sketch of South African Life. 
By Mrs. CAREY-HOBSON. Illustrated. 2s. 6d. SIMOLIA (Baron) TWO QUEENS 
“ Delightfully naturat.”—Datty TetsGrarn. “ A regular boy's book, all about snakes, elephants, Hottentots, (Caronine Matitpa and Mantes Avtornetre), Preface 
= JSarming, baboons, and other marvels of the Cape.” —Sarurpay Ruvisw. ‘“ Excellent reading.”—LitExaxy | by Prof. MAX MULLER. 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 
STEPHEN (LESLIE) SOCIAL RIGHTS 
“TALES FROM THE NORTH COUNTREE.” | and DUTIE3, 2 vols., 9s. 
A BOOK of ENGLISH FAIRY TALES from the NORTH stour (Prof. G. F) ANALYTIO 
COUNTRY. By ALFRED C. FRYER, Ph.D., M.A. Illustrated. Cloth extra, 2s. PSYCHOLOGY, 4 vuls., 31s. 





A CHRISTMAS CARD IN BOOKLET FORM. M.D.) PREMATURE BURIAL. 5s. 


TEBB (W.) and VOLLUM (Col. E. P, 
TRUE WOMANHOOD. By W. Cunningham, D.D., Vicar of WUNDT (Prof. W.) LECTURES on 


St. Mary’s, Cambridge. The Power of Woman—Marriage as a Focation—Motherhood—Woman's Work— | ae OF ne rot ond PE B TITCHENER 
Woman as a Teacher—Wuman's Mission. In whi'e and gold, ls. | Cuts. Second Edition, 10s. 6d, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Loutep, Lonpoy. 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S SELECTED LIST 


Books suitable for Christmas Presents anu New Year Gifts. 





FICTION. 


BY 8S, R. CROCKETT. 


Uniform green cloth binding, gilt top, 6s. each. 


THE GREY MAN. 
THE STICKIT MINISTER and 


SOME COMMON MEN, Eleventh Edition. Illustrated. 
THE RAIDERS. Ninth Edition. 
THE LILAC SUN-BONNET. Sixth 


Edition, 
Also, 
MAD SIR UCHTRED. Fourth 
Edition. Paper, 1s. 6d, ; cloth, 2s. 


THE PLAY-ACTRESS. Fourth) 


Edition. Paper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. 





BY LOUIS BECKE. 


THE EBBING of the TIDE: South 


Se. Stories. Cloth, gilt top, 6s. 





BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


THE LIFE of GORDON. By 


DEMETRIUS 0. BOULGER, Author of “The History 
of Cnina,” &c. Tilustrated. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, 
2 vos., cloth, 2is. 


AUTHORS and FRIENDS. By Annie 


FIELDS. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 








“ JUBILEE” EDITION OF 


THE LIFE of RICHARD COBDEN. 
Sy Bins Bt. JOHN MORLEY. Front Portrait. 


RICHARD COBDEN and the JUBI- 


LEE OF FREE TRADE. By the Right Hon. 
LEONARD COURTNEY, HENRY DUNCKLEY, and 
others. Introduction by RICHARD GUWING. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


A HISTORY of SCOTLAND for the 


YOUNG. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. Second Edition. 
Revised and reprinted in larger type. Cloth, 5s. 











BY REEF and PALM. Paper, ls. 6d.;; EARL ROGNVALD and HIS FORE- 


cloth, 2s, 





BY LOUIS BECKE AND WALTER JEFFERY. 


A FIRST-FLEET FAMILY. Green| 


cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


BY MAY CROMMELIN, 


HALF ROUND the WORLD for a 


HUSBAND, In cloth, 6s. 





BY F, REGINALD STATHAM. 


MR. MAGNUS: a Story of the Great 


Ruby Mine, Second Edition. In cloth, 6s. 





BY MRS, ALEXANDER. 


A WINNING HAZARD. 


Edition. Cloth, 6s, 


Second 


SILVIO BARTHOLI, Painter: a Story 
of Siena. By EMMA BENTLEY. Cloth, 6s. 


IN “THE AUTONYM LIBRARY.” 
Paper, 1s. 6d. each ; cloth, 2s. each. 
AN IMPOSSIBLE PERSON. By 


CONSTANCE COT?TERELL. 


WHICH is ABSURD. By Cosmo 


HAMILTON. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “A SONLESS HEART.” 


THE DUCE FAMILY. By Edith 


JOHNSTONE, Cloth, 2s. 


CAT aod BIRD STORIES, from 
the Spectator Introduction by J. ST. LOE 
STRACHEY, Cloth, gilt top, 5s. 

“Very interesting and diverting.’’—Globde. 
“*An attractive and amusing book.” 
Westminster Gazette. 
A Companion Volume to the above. 


DOG STORIES, from the “ Spectator.” 


Second Edition. Cloth, gilt top, 5s, 





BEARS ; or, Glimpses of Life in the Early Norse Times 
in Orkney and Shetland. By CATHERINE STAFFORD 
SPENCE, Cloth, 3s, 6d. net, 


THE YEAR AFTER the ARMADA, 
and other Historical Studies, By MARTIN A, §, 
HUME. Second Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, illus- 
trated, 12s. 








Also, UNIFORM WITH THE ABOVE. 
THE COURTSHIPS of QUEEN 


ELIZABETH. By MARTIN A.S,HUME, Ilustrated. 
Third Edition. Cloth, 12s. 


THE STORY of the NATIONS. Each 


with Illustrations, Maps,and Index. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, 5s. Over Forty Volumes. 


RECENTLY ADDED. 


BOHEMIA. THE BALKANS. 


The New Illastfated Catalogue of the Series is nowready, 
and will be sent post-free on application, 








CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

THE CHILDREN’S LIBRARY. Each 
Illustrated, post 8vo, pinafore cloth binding, floral 
edges, price 2s, 6d. ‘WENTY VOLUMES. Prospectus 
on application. 


“ Happy children who are to own books as pretty and 
portable as this is.’’"—Saturday Review. 





A BOOK FOR BOYS AND THEIR PARENTS, 
HIS FIRST YEAR at SCHOOL. By 


ALFRED WEST. Frontispiece. Cloth, 5s. 
**Is worth any boy’s while to read.”—Literary World, 





A GIFT-BOOK FOR GIRLS, 
SCHOOL in FAIRYLAND. By E. H. 


STRAIN, Author of “*A Man’s Foes.” Illustrated by 
Leslie Brooke. Cloth, 3s. 6d, 
“The book is simply and pleasantly written, and will 
command readers among the old as well as among the 
young.’ —Scotsman, 


FAIRY TALES from FINLAND. 
Translated by ELLA R. CHRISTIE from the Swedish 
of ZACK TOPELIUS. Six Illustrations by Ada 
Holland. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST of BOOKS for 1896-97 is Now 
Ready and will be sent post free on application. 


LONDON: T. FISHER UNWIN, 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


Mr. EDWARD ARNOLD'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


DELIGHTFUL CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS. 


All charmingly Illustrated, 


THE SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY. 
Edited by Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, Bart., M.P. 
Vol. IL., now ready. 


THORNTON'S SPORTING TOUR in 


t1'e NORTH. By Colonel T. THORNTON, of ‘Thorn- 
ville Royal. With the Original Illustrations by Ga‘rard, 
Uoloured Plates by G Lodge, and other Illustrations, 
Large 8vo, handsomely bound, 15s.; also a limited 
Large-Paper Euition, £2 2s. net. 


Vol. I., now ready. 


THE LIFE of a FOX and the DIARY 


of a HUNTSMAN, By THOMAS SMITH, Master of 
the Hambledon and Pytchley Hounds. With the 
Original Illustrations, by the Author, and 6 Co’oured 
Plates by G. H. Jaliland. Large 8vo, handsomely bound, 
15s. ; also a limited Large-Paper Edition, with Plates on 
Japanese vellum, £2 2s, net. 





PRESENTATION EDITION OF DEAN HOLE'S 
FAMOUS WORK. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the 
Very Rev. S. REYNULDS HOLE, Dean of Rochester. 
With 4 Beautiful Coloured Plates by H G. Moon, and 
Tllustrations in Black and White by G. 8. Elg od, R.I. 
Handsomely bound, 10s. 6d. 


NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED EDITION, 


THE PLANT LORE and GARDEN 
CRAFT of SHAKESPEARE. By the Rev. Canon 
ELLACOMBE, Author of “In a Gloucestershire 
my al With 80 Illustrations, handsomely bound, 
10s, 6d. 


MR. CHURTON COLLINS’S NEW BOOK. 


A TREASURY of MINOR BRITISH 
POETRY. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by 
J. ao COLLINS. Handsomely bound, crown 
8vo, 7s. 6d. 


NEW BOOKS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
HENRI ROCHEFORTS ADVEN- 


TURES of MY LIFE. Second Edition, 2 vols., large 
crown 8vo, 25s, 


FIFTY YEARS’ REMINISCENCES of 
INDIA, By Lieut.-Col. POLLOK, Author of “Sport 
in Burma,” Illustrated by A. C. Corbould. Demy 
8vo, 16s, 

DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ An exciting and deligh ful 
book of sport. Certainly it is among the best books of the 
kind ever published, both in materia! and treatment.” 


IN and BEYOND the HIMALAYAS: 
a Record of Sportand Travel. By &. J. STONE, late 
Deputy Inspectcr-General of Police, Western Circle, 
North-West Provinces of India. With 16 Full-page 
Illustrations by Charles Whymper. Demy 8vo, 16s, 

DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ Of all the works on Indian 
sport which come to us one year with another this is the 
handsomest, and one of the most thoroughly interesting.” 


HABIT and INSTINCT: a Study in 
Heredity. By Professor C. LLOYD MORGAN, Author 
of “Animal Life and Intelligence.’”” Based on the 
Author’s “ Lowell Lectures ” in 1895-93. Demy 8vo, 16s. 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“Full of interest to that 
wide circle of readers to whom animate nature presents 
inexhaustible attraction. There is hardly a page in the 
whole work which will not repay careful perusal.”’ 


WAGNER’S HEROINES: Brunhilda, 
Senta, Isolda. By CONSTANCE MAUD. Illustrated 
by W.T. Maud, Crown 8vo, hanisomely bound, 5s. 


WAGNER'S HEROES: Tannhauser, 
Lohengrin, Parsifal, Hans Sachs. By CONSTANCE 
wg Illustrated by H. Granville Fell, Handsomely 

und, 5s, 








NEW NOVELS. 
A RELUCTANT EVANGELIST. By 


— SPINNER, Author of “A Study in Colour,” 
c. 68, 


INTERLUDES. By Maud Oxenden. 6s. 


SCITSMAN.—“ An admirably written book.” 





Lonpon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37, Beprorp Sr. 
New York: 70, Fitth Avenue, 
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MACMILLAN & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 











Super-royal 8vo, 21s. net. 


STAINED GLASS AS AN ART. 


By HENRY HOLIDAY. 
With a Colvured Reproduction of the Drawing for ‘‘The Creation,” 20 Collotypes, and many Illustrations in the Text, from Designs by 
Sir Epwarp Burne-Jones, W. B. Ricomonp, and the Au7HOR. 


Super-royal 8vo, 31s. 6d. net. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF FREDERICK WALKER, A R.A. 


By JOHN GEORGE MARKS. With 13 Photogravures and 100 Illustrations. 


DAILY NEWS.—“ All who love Frederick Walker, and honour his memory—and who do not ?—will welcome this biography of him by so competent and impartial a writer and 
cfitic as Mr, John George Marks .....It is memoir and autobiography in one, and in both respects delightful, pathetic, and impressive.” 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


STORIES OF NAPLES AND THE CAMORRA. 


By CHARLES GRANT. With Introductory Memoir of the Author by J. B. CAPPER. 
MR. GLADSTONE writes to the Publishers:—“‘ In all the tales I think it most interesting and instructive ; in the two first delightful, and extremely skilful also....... Mr. Grant 
must have been a delightful man.” 


HUGH THOMSON’S NEW CHRISTMAS VOLUME. 


JANE AUSTEN'S EMMA. 


With 40 Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON, and an Introduction by AUSTIN DOBSON. 
In cloth elegant, gilt edges, 5s, ; in plain cloth, uncut edges, 3s. 6d. 
- SCOTSMAN.—“ It is furnished with an introduction, written in his neatest literary manner, by Mr. Austin Dobson, and is cleverly illustrated by Mr. Hugh Thomson,” 





TENNYSON’S POETICAL WORKS. Miniature Edition. 12 vols., in box, 2ls. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF CHARLES KINGSLEY’S 
WESTWARD HO! An Edition de Luxe, with 20 Full-page and other Illustrations by Caarles E. Brock. 


Printed in red and black, in 2 vols., extra crown 8vo, 21s. 


CRANFORD SERIES.-NEW VOLUMES. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, or cloth, paper label, uncut edges, 6s. each, 


TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By An Old Boy. With 80 Illustrations by Edmund J. Sullivan. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ The most acceptable gift-book that any British boy could wish for.” 


THE ALHAMBRA. By Washington Irving. With an Introduction by Elizabeth Robins Pennell. 


Illustrated with Drawings of the Places mentioned by JOSEPH PENNELL, Also a limited Edition on super-royal Hand-made paper, with 12 extra Lithograph Proofs, 
42s net. (250 Copies for America, and 250 for England.) 
ACADEMY. - “ A book illustrated by Mr. Joseph Pennell is always a possession to be prized. Mr. Pennell is the ideal illustrator of a work descriptive of scenery ; he supplies 
so unobtrusive yet alluring a pictorial commentary. His little sketches and notes of places, infinitely light and graceful, occur in the text so happily.” 


ATH : ‘ Crown 8vo, 63. , - 
. nnees cet tae te eee Pee eee — ~ THE YOKE of EMPIRE. Sketches of the Queen’s Prime 











Professor E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L. Seventy-five copies, proofs in folio, half- Ministers. By REGINALD B. BRETT. With Photogravure Portraits of Her 
Roxburgh, £5 5s. net. 200 colombier 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, £2 12s. 6d. Majesty the Queen, the Prince Consort, Peel, Melbourne, Palmerston, Disraeli, and 
Gladstone. 


LEAVES from a DIARY in LOWER BE NGAL. By C. S Fourth Edition, with Supplementary Chapter on the ARMENIAN QUESTION. 


(Retired). With Map and Illustrations from Sketches by the Author, including : . 
Etchings by Robert Farren. 4to, 21s. net. TRANSCAUCASIA and ARARAT: being Notes of a 
PALL M4LL GAZETTE.—“ A very clear, a very lively, and a very accurate sketch Vacation Tour inthe Autumn of 1876. By JAMES BRYCE, Author of ‘* The American 
of the civilian’s daily life and duties,” Commonwealth,” &c. With Engraving and Coloured Map. Extra cruwa s8vo, 


SCULPTURED TOMBS of HELLAS. By Percy Gardner, ee ——— 
Litt.D., Professor of Classical Archeology and Art in the University of Oxford. POPULAR FALLACIES REGARDING BIMETALLISM. 


With 30 Plates and 87 Engravings in the Text. Super-royal 8vo, 25s. neb. . - pet 
TIMES.—“ Within its limits the book is excellent, and to every student not only of By sir ROBERT EDGCUMBE, 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Greek art, but of Greek ideas, it will be found valuable and suggestive.” 
RICH and POOR. By Mrs. Bernard Bosanquet. 


BY THE EDITOR OF THE “SCOTSMAN.” 
AN EDITOR'S SPECT. Fil TIM ES.— The book, though brief, is very thorouga, and deals witn most of the diffi- 
RETROSPECT. Fifty Years of Newspaper culties of ordinary occurrence.” 
Work. By CHARLES A. COOPER. eins READY ON THE 22np 7 


‘ £ .~ ENAEUM oan - Sones chapters, naturally enough, are those devoted . 
0 the famous journal which, under Mr. Cooper’s auspices, has attained an even greater 
prosperity than uuder his redoubtable predecessor Russel. Indeed, they are so good that M A C M I L L A N S M A G A Z I N E. 
it is to be wished Mr. Cooper would write a history of the ‘ Scotsman.’ ”’ No. 417. — JANUARY.——Price ls. — 
oL. Chi NOT MADE in GERMANY. 
THE MODERN READER'S BIBLE. New Volumes. | ™£.SBOREUof ST. FLOREL. Chapters | OT Ae in ae PRIBNDS. 
Edited, with Introductions and Notes, by RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A. (Camb.). NOVELS of IRISH LIFE. A CHANCELLOR of ENGLAND, 
Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. each. |MR. CHARLES LAMB of the INDIA | JUANITA’S REVENGE, 
GENESIS — « XODUS—JUDGES—KINGS—BIBLICAL IDYLLS: HOUSE. 
containing Solomon’s Song, Ruth, Esther, Tobit. 
_ TIMES.—“ The re-arrangement adopted will undoubtedly assist an intelligently study 
of sac: ed literature.” 








lIllustrated.—Price 1s. 4d. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY contains, besides many Stories and Articles: 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 
NEW STARTS in LIFE, and other Sermons. By the 
Right Rev. PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D., late Bishop of the Diocese of Massachusetts. 
up. 8vo, 1s. 6d. net. 


Feap. 
FOUR CHILDREN in PROSE and VERSE. By W. Trego 


WEBB, Author of “Indian Lyrics,” ‘‘ Select Epigrams from Martial for English | 


Readers,” 
Second Edition, demy 8vo, 28s. 


A TREATISE on ORE DEPOSITS. By J. Arthur Phillips, 


F.R.S., V.P.G.S., F.C.S., M.Inst.C.E. Second Edition, re-written and greatly en- 
larged, by HENRY LOUIS, M.A., Professor of Mining, Durham College of Science. 





NELSON in the BATTLE of the NILE. By Avrrep T. Magan, U.S.N. 
NAPOLEON’S INTEREST in the BATTLE of NEW ORLEANS. By W. H. Roparts. ? 
Continuation of F, MARION CRAWFORD’S New Story, “A ROSE of YESTERDAY.’ 


Illustrated.—Price 1s. 


THE ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE 


For JANUARY contains, besides many Stories and Articles : 
DANNY and the “MAJOR.” By Geutauve P, Gresir, 
MLURRORS of AIR. By Tupor Jenks. 

MASrER SKYLARK. Chapters VIII.-X[. By Joun Bennett 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limrzp, LONDON. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S 
NEW ILLUSTRATED STORY - BOOKS. 


BY G, A. HENTY. 


AT AGINCOURT: a Tale of the White Hoods of Paris. With 12 Page Illustra- 


tions by Wal Paget. Crown 8vo. cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s 
“Mr. Henty’s admirers—and they are many—will accord a hearty welcome to the volume entitled ‘ At yee 


WITH COCHRANE the DAUNTLESS: a Tale of the Exploits of Lord 


Cochrane in South American Waters. With 12 Page Illustrations by W. H. Margetson. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant 
olivine edges, 6s, ‘ : 
“Tt is a spirited nx arrgtive, giving glimpses of many lands, and it holds the reader fascinated to the las page.” 
Pall Mare Gazette. 


ON the IRRAWADDY : a Story of the First Burmese War. With 8 Illustrations 


by W. H. Overend. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 
“ Altogether this is a capital story, and the descriptions of the Burmese cities and scenery are very good,” —Times. 


THE YOUNG COLONISTS: a Tale of the Zulu and Boer Wars. With 6 Illus- 


trations by Simon H. Vedder. New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s, 6d. 
“The story of the Zulu and Boer wars presented in Mr, Henty’s best manner.””—St, James's Gazette. 


MR. HENTYS PREVIOUS BOOKS. 
Price 6g, each. | Price 6g, each. 


Price 5g. each. 
A KNIGHT of the WHITE CROSS. WITH WOLFE IN CANADA, | 
| 


ORANGE and GREEN. 
BRAVEST of the BRAVE, 

A FINAL RECKONING. 
The CAT of BUBASTES. 
FOR NAME and FAME. 
DRAGON and the RAVEN. 
ST. GEORGE for ENGLAND, 
BY SHEER PLUCK, 
FACING DEATH. 


The TIGER of MYSORE WHEN LONDON BURNED, 
WULF the SAXON. The LION of the NORTH. 

ST. BARTHOLOMEW'’S EVE. WITH CLIVE in INDIA. 
THROUGH tte SIKH WAR. IN FREEDOM’S CAUSE. 

BERIC the BRITON. THROUGH the FRAY. 

1N GREEK WATERS. UNDER DRAKE’S FLAG, 

The DASH for KHARTOUM. TRUE to the OLD FLAG. 
REDSKIN and COWBOY. Trice §g, each. 





BY RIGHT of CONQUEST. Price 3s. 6d. 
BY ENGLAND'S AID. THROUGH RUSSIAN SNOWS. A CHAPTER of ADVENTURES. 
WITH LEE in VIRGINIA. IN the HEARD of the ROCKIES. 
A JACOBITE EXILE. | ce 2s. 6d. 
The LION of ST. MARK. CONDEMNED as a NIHILIST, | STURDY pry STRONG. 


HELD FAST for ENGLAND, 
MAORI and SETTLER. 

ONE of the 28th. 
IN the REIGN of TERROR. 


CAPTAIN BAYLEY’S HEIR. 
BONNIE PRINC& CHARLIE. Price 1s. 6d. each. 
TALES of DARING and DANGER. 


YARNS on the BEACH, 


FOR the TEMPLE. 


BY PIKE and DYKE. | 
The YOUNG CARTHAGINIAN, ! 





BY HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 


THE LOG of a PRIVATEERSMAN, With 12 Page Illustrations by W. Rainey, R.I. 


Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 
* As a story-teller Mr. Collingwood is not surpassed. His incidents are brilliantly described, and follow in a rapid 
succession which never flags or repeats itself.”—Spectator. 


FINELY ILLUSTRATED CHILDREN’S BOOK. 


TO TELL the KING the SKY is FALLING. By Suerma E. Brarve. With over 
80 quaint and clever Illustrations by Alice B. Woodward. 8vo, cloth, decorated boards, gilt edges, 5s. 
“ A delightful and ingenious fairy tale...... A book that will charm all the little ones, and many of their elders.’”’— Queen. 


BY KIRK MUNROE, 


THROUGH SWAMP and GLADE: a Tale of the Seminole War. With 8 Page 


Illustrations by Victor Perard. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. 
“*Mr, Kirk Munroe kas told no story so forcible and pathetic as ‘ Through Swamp and Glade.’ ”— World. 


BY FRANCES ARMSTRONG, 


A GIRL’S LOYALTY. With 8 Page Illustrations by John H. Bacon. Crown 8vo, 
cloth elegant, 5s. 

“A well-constructed narrative of domestic interest.””—Daily Telegraph. 

“The one book fur girls that stands out this year is ‘ A Girl’s Loyalty.’”—Review of Reviews. 


BY CHARLES W. WHISTLER. 


WULFRIC THE WEAPON THANE: the Story of the Danish Conquest of 
East Anglia. With 6 Page Illustrations by W. H. Margetson. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 
** There is certainly not a dull page in the whole volume.”—Record. 
**A most romantic tale.” — Pali Mall Gazette. 
BY HUGH Sf. LEGER. 


AN OCEAN OUTLAW: a Story of Adventure in the good Ship “Margaret.” 


With 6 Page Lilustrations by William Rainey, R.I, Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 4s. 
“*We know no modern boys’ book in which there is more sour:d, hearty, and good-humoured fun, or of which the tone 
is more wholesome and bracing.’”’—National Observer. 
BY ANNIE E. ARMSTRONG. 


VIOLET VEREKER’S VANITY. With 6 Page Illustrations by Gertrude Demain 


Crown 8vo, cloth clegant, 38. 6d. 
'— Westminster Gazette. 
"— Public Opinion, 


Hammond. 
“ Gracefully written and beautifully illustrate lt.’ 
“The story is bright »nd wholesome, aud the illustrations are excellent, 


BY G. MANVILLE FENN, 
QUICKSILVER: or, the Boy with no Skid t> his Wheel. 
tions by Frank Dadd. New Edition. Crown ~vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. 
“* One of the best of George Manyille Fenn's storie-.”—Standard. 
“A charming story.”’— Bookman. 


Also NEW STORY-BOOKS at various prices from 3s. to 6d. 


BLACKIE & SON’S New Cutulogue of bo kes suitable for Presentation, School Prizes, 
ew ards, de., sent ost free on application, 


With 6 Page Illustra- 








London: BLACKIE & SUN, Lrurrep, 50, Old Bailey. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 
THE LUCKIEST MAN in the WORLD. 


By MARY ALBERT, Author of “ Delia’s Story,” “A 
Hidden Terror,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE GREAT BECKLESWAITHE 
MYSTEBY AND HOW IT WAS SOLVED. Related 
by the Man who Solved it. By HENRY H*«RMAN, 
Author of “Eagle Joe,” “His Angel,” &c. Crown 
8vo, 3s, 6d. 


London : Simpciy, Marsgact, Hamittox, Kent & Co., Ltd. 








NOW READY. 
The TRUE LIFE of OAPT. SIR RICHARD 
F. BURTON, K.C.M.G., F.R.G.S., &c., &c. 


Written by his Niece, GEORGIANA M. STISTED, 
wiih the authority and approval uf the Burton family, 
1 vol., crown 8vo, price 5s. net. 

“The niece seems to have caught the romantic spirit of 
her uncle so completely that scarce a pege is without some 
pulsation of that fiery life whose record has now been so 
tithy written.’’- Morning Leader. 

* Lhere have been few better romances ever oe. nl 

ch. 





H. 8. Nicmoxis, 3, Soho Square, and 62a, Piccadilly, 
Lonudou, 





J ust published, in paper cover, price 7s. 6d. net, carriage paid. 
OFFICIAL RECORD OF THE 
PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLY OF 
LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 


Compiled at the Direction of the A ly, and Edited by 
Rev. GEORGE EYRE EVANS. 





Manchester: H. Rawson & Co., 15, New Brown Street. 


A HISTORY 
OF THE 
ANCIENT CITY OF CHESTER. 
From THE Earuisor Times, 


Demy 4to, with Plans and many excellent Illustrations, 
cloth, gilt tops, £1 lis. 6d.; a few somata tall copies, 
£2 123. 6d. 

By GEORGE LEE FENWICK. 


Pariurrson & Goipgr, Eastgate Row. 
London: simpxin, Ma..sHatt & Co. 








Chester : 





Demy 8vo, 63., with Illustrations. 


THE VEIL LIFTED: 
A NEW LIGHT ON THE WORLD'S HISTORY. 


By H. MARTYN KENNARD. 


“The present work is rticularly welcome. The book is welb 
written Sacduel style. The argument is conducted in strictly logical 
fashion from the first page to the last. 

“ As a contribution to our knowledge of the gastos world the book 
is remarkabl a setting forth of anew and startling theory with 
consummate skill a ae couclusive argument it is probably 
unique.”—South mes r of Gwe 

“Mr. Kennard wane with perspi 
Cults 
y 


Literary 
“Mr. —— supports his new pending of — ey tis : 
by an @ to commun sense, partly by au appea. obvious 8. 
. . Glasgow Herald. 


ity and 








Caarpman & Hatt. Limited, London. 


THE CHILDREN OF THE. HOUR. 
A Paper for the Few. 


* The little paper fur which we have in this column so often appealed 
hasatlastcome. There ts at this momeut being irsued in Loudon a 
little eight-page morning messenger which, twice a week, drops upon. 
the breakfast tables of those privileged to recsive it. It is extremely 
small, it is written with the utmost care, aud it is concerned less with 
affairs than with culture.”—Globe. 

For further particulars apply to the publishers, 


H. Henay & Oo. , (Limited), 93, St. Martin's Lane, Ww.c. 


E LUXE” TYPEWRITING OFFICE 


(Miss GASSETT), 25, Almeric Road, Ww .—Authors’ MSS. 
copied acathe. quickly, and ly. lod. i taken for 
quantity, or sure monthly accounts. French copied. 


VINOLIA CREAM 


FOR ~ 
Itching, Face Spots, Eczema. 
1s. bad a box. 











EPPS’S 


CRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


COCOA 
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MESSRS. WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
SELECTED: ay LIST. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S WORKS. Standard Eaition, in 21 vols., handsomely 


Seen am gilt top, £2 12s. 6d. ; half brown calf, Foe top, Yh al half blue and green polished morocco, gilt 
top, £5 2. 6d. ; half brown polished morocco, panell 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS and LIFE. 9 vols. in 8 Crown 8vo, 


yoyo 4 bound in art linen cloth, paper label title, and in straight-grained cloth, panelled title, 428, Sold in 
ts only. 


GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Cheap Uniform Edition, Illustrated. The 


Set (8 vols. in as handsomely bound in half-calf, marbled edges, 42s. net; gilt top, 45s. net; half-morocco, 
gilt top, Ae. net. 


THE TABLE-TALK of SHIRLEY. By John Skelton, C.B, LL.D. First 


Sexires.—Sixth Edition. Post 8vo, with a Frontispiece and other Illustrations, 7s. 6d, Szconp Sexres.—Second 
Edition, with Dlustrations, 2 vuls., post 8vo, 10s. net. 


THE A:NEID of VIRGIL. Books I-VI. Translated by Sir Theodore 


MARTIN, K.C.B, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE WORKS of HORACE. Translated into English Verse by Sir Theodore 


MARTIN, With Life and Notes. New Edition. 2 vols., post 8vo, 21s, 


GOETHE’S FAUST. Translated into English Verse by Sir Theodore Martin. 


Part I.—Second Edition, crown 8vo, 68, ; Ninth Edition, feap. tvo, 3s. 6d. Part II.—Second Edition, Revised. 
Feap. 8vo, 68. 


ON SOME of SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. By Helena 


FAUCIT (Lady Martin). Dedicated by permission to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen, Fifth Edition, with 
Portrait by Lehmann, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


THE FLOWERING of the ALMOND-TREE, 


CHRISTIAN BURKE. Pott 4to, 5s, net, 


POEMS. By J. B. Selkirk, Author of “Ethics and Aesthetics of Modern 


Poetry,” “ Bible Truths with Shakespearian Parallels,” &c. Printed on antique paper. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE HISTORY of SCOTLAND: from Agricola’s Invasion to the Extinction 


of the Last Jacobite Insurrection. By JOHN HILL BURTON, D.C.L., Historiographer-Royal for Scotland. 
New and Enlarged Edition. 8 vols.,and Index. Crown 8vo, £3 38, , . . ” 


EOTHEN. By A. W. Kinglake. New and Cheaper Edition, with a Bio- 


graphical Sketch and Portrait of the Author. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


STORMONTH’S ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Pronouncing, Etymological, | «. 


and Explanatory. New Edition, With Supplement by WILLIAM BAYNE. Library Edition, half-morocco, 


— WITH INTRODUCTIONS BY S. R. CROCKETT. 
JOHN GALT’S NOVELS. A New Illustrated Edition. Edited by D. Storrar 


MELDRUM, and Illustrated by John Wallace. Feap. 8vo vols., 3s, net each. ANNALS of P 
AYRSHIRE LEGATEES, 2 vols. ; Sir ANDREW WYL "THEE ei. SHE PhOvGan 
AYRSHIRE LEGATRES, 2 vols. Sir IE, 2 vols,; THE ENTAIL, 2 vo's.; THE PROVOST 


*.* The Set in half-calf antique, £1 7s. 6d. 


SOME GOOD TALES FOR CHRISTMAS. 
An UNCROWNED KING: a Romance ; ARMENOSA of EGYPT: a Romance 


of High Politics, By SYDNEY C. GRIER. Crown of the Arab Conquest. By the Very Rev. D 
8vo, 68. BUTCHER. Crown 8vo, 6a, , - = deaaas 


“A novel of first-rate quality, brilli d 
drama.”—British Weekly 8S *) SOME UNCONVENTIONAL 
eaoeae. By Bn, Me GLADWIN JEBB. With Illustra- 
TRA ion rown 8vo 
S: a Mystery. By Theo. Douglas. “ Delightfully refreshing i in both subjects and style.” 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. Manchester Courier. 


“An extremely clever tale of mystery.”"—Daily Telegraph. | THE LOST STRADIVARIUS. By 
MIRIAM CROMWELL—ROYALIST J. MEADE FALKNER. Second Edition, Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
& Romance of the Great Rebellion. By D, GREEN. “ A sound ghost story ;......really capital.” — Speaker. 


WELL M‘CHESNEY. Crown 870, 6s. THE BAN of the GUBBE. By 


“The story is full of life and picturesqueness ” CEDRIC DANE WALDO. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 
- Scotsman, “‘A singularly ingenious and nee ag wl a 
HE PROVOST-MARSHAL: = Way! 
Romance of the Middle Shires or ste hee. vane | AMONG the UNTRODDEN WAYS. 
MONCREIFF. Crown 6vo, 6s, | aM. —— (irs, Francis BiunpeEtt). 


“*Vividly described......The romantic interest of the-sto “ isi kan 00 
cvcee i ry A set of fresh and exquisite stories, 
is continuously sustained.” —Manches'er Guardian. . Manchester Guardian. 





and other Poems. By 











WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Eprxsvurcn snp Lonpovy. 





JARROLD & SONS’ NEW B00KS 
FOR CHRISTMAS PRES+NTS. 
Send for New _Tlustrated Catalogue (post Sree). 


AN IDEAL PRESENT FOR ALL NATURALISTS. 


BY the DEEP SEA. A Popular Intro. 


duction A ihe Wi 4 Ls} mn of the British Sh res. Sec nd Edition. 
By EDWARD 8f L.S., Author of “* Wivside and Wowdland 
| Bad &e. Sah lan fifeettotoee ne P. H,. Gosse, W. A. Pearce, 

4 and Mavel Step. Small 8vo, cloth gilt, 

“It has had many p ra, but in Saneeal up-to-dateness it sur- 
passes them. It has the sound credentials supplied by the author's 
personal observation of th+ creatures uad?r natural conditions, heace 
the vividness with which their structure ant habits are describ 
Some excellent practical hints ast» th» best time for working, an | in- 
strumeuts—simple enough—wherewith te work, preceue descriptions 
of the life-f «mst be lo ~ < for."— “iy arene 


URWA 


A DANGEROUS CONSPIRATOR By 


G. NORWAY, Author of “ A Prisoner of War,” “ A True Cornish 
Maid,” &c. Llustrated by Paul Hardy. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 
“The st wy is thoroughly well told, and it deals with a phase of 
Englith life and history which mast prove highly sa isfying to those 
who lave developed a healthy taste for historical fiction All the in- 
cidents, which follow each other in_rapid succession, are treated with 
power and spirit.”"— Wi a oe pete 


WHEN the CENTURY WAS YOUNG. 


Second Edition. By M. M. BLAKE, Author of “The Sieze of 
Norwich Castle,” Toldleben’s Hero,” &. Llustrated by the 
—- Orown 8vo, cloth, 63. 
“A dainty touch and a whol but 1 interest render 
* When the Century was Young’ one of the prettiest of recent stories. 
.. The author can on occasion be vividly descriptive.....The freshness 
anid grace of his feminine — and an old-world simplicity which 
rarely fails to charm.”— Morning 


Y MRS. ana MARSHALL. _ 


BY the NORTA SEA Fifth ey 


By Mrs. EMMA MARSHALL, Author of “ In the East Country.” 
Illustrated by W. Miller Smith. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 

“A story of exc eeptional merit and interest to a wide range of readers. 
The story is full of lively incidents, its tove is healthy in every sense, 
and it will prove a very acceptable gift-book to many, girls in par- 
ticular ” *"—Scotaman. 














MISS E. E. HORSMAN. 4 


THE TWO ALTHEaS: a Home 


Chronicle. Second Rutien, By EDITH E. HORSMAN, Author 
of “Severn Side,” &c. Illustrated by @. Demain Hammond. 
Crown vo, cloth elegant, 5s. 

“Miss Edith Horsman has produced one of those highly-finished 
literary cabinet pictures, rich but not garish in colour, and display ing 
a light and shade treatmeut of consunmete ability which English- 
women alone of all coutemporary writers of fiction have the gift of 
delineating We - lially recommend * The Two Altheas’ tothe public 
as one of the pleasantest and wholesomest sto:ies which have been 
recently published. xd.” Daily Telegraph. 


A HUMOROUS BOOK AB Ur BEARS. _ 


TO. CENTRAL AFRICA on an ICE- 


being the Travels and Adventares of a White Bear. By 
CHARL ES QUIRE and FRANK MACLEAN. With 31 illus. 
tratious by Wiuifred Austen. Crowe 8v0, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“This is the most uproariously funny animil story-hook that we 
have had for a long time. The dialogue throughout is delightfully 
amusing.”— Pall — Cazette. 


Y MRS. GERARD FORD. _ 


KING PIPPIN. Second Edition. ‘By 


Mra. GERARD FORD, Author of “ Master Rex,” “I Too.” &. 
With 40 Lilustrations by Florence M. Cooper. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


3s. 6d. 
© —— Gerard Ford’s pretty story of * Kinz Pippin’ will be greatly 
eemed The story of Charlie Farwell is so wholly natural that one 
feels the gifted author is writing from actual eae — 








lee Advertiser. 


DEBENHAM 


HOLIDAY r TASKS. By M H. Deben- 


HAM, Author of ae Captain of Five,” &c. With 35 Mustrations 
by Florence M. Coo; 

“A charming little book 1s the ‘ Holidav Tasks.’ These ave stories 
told by visitors to the Riviera to children. Stories from all parts and 
about all sorts of people. They are well ee, and can be appreciated 
by children of all = —s Mall Gazet 


2 etl 


BOB STRONG'S HOLIDAYS; or, 


gacis te the Chennai By the Author of ‘: Afloat at Last, fn a T u 
reck of the * Nancy Bell,” Lllustra-ed by Joho B. Greene. 
cone 8vo, cloth, 33. 
“Mr, Hutcheson being so ‘well known as a favourite writer for boys, 
the volume will, we are sure, prove very popular, The tale is ota 
thrilling ct a and Bxeter uszetie. 


Y M. DOUGLAS 


FOR DUTYS "SAKE. By M. Douglas, 


faa om of “ Jottings from . Norwegian Journal.” Profusely [lus- 
rated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3 

a Here are stirring stories ot “noble lives indeed. There could not he 

a better book to place in the hands of children than * for Duty's 

Sake’”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 














.C METC ALBEE. 


ON the FACE "of the DEEP. By the 


Author of “a Boy Skipper,” “ Nailing the Colours,” &. Mlus- 
trated by 8. H. Veller. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s 6d. 
“The most captivating of all the boys’ books of the year, it is scarce 
likely soon to find a rival."—D.tily Chron cle. 


BY CHARLES J. MANSFORD. 


BULLY FAG. and HERO; or. in Play 


Ground and School Room. By the Author of“ The Boy Garrison,” 
&ec. Illustrated by S..H. Vedder. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3a. Gd. 

“ This is a capital boys’ book, full of incidents not to» ex wzerated, 
but most interesting, The attention of the er is sus ained from 
first to last. Fur any one who wishes to m ke a présent no better book 
could be suggested ”- —_— Freeman's sean al. 


». WRIGH 


The POETS LAUREATE of EN GLAND 


From the Earliest Times _to the Present. By J. ©. WRIGHT, 
Author of “Outlines of a el ery Vordsworth for the 
Young,” &c. Crown 8vo, cl :th gilt,.2:. 6d 
The Scoteman says: “ Puts into pansing shape a great mass of bio- 
graphical and critical material, and will be re.d with interest.” 


London : JARROLD & SONS, 10 and 11, Warwick 
La.e, E.C. ; and of a!l Booksellers. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST 


NOTICE.—The New Serial Story by MISS BROUGH- 
TON commences in this Number. 


THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


Contents ror JANUARY, 1897. 
I, DEAR FAUSTINA. By Raopa Broventoy. 
Chaps. I-III. 
Il. THE ROMANTIC SIDE of MONTAIGNE. 
. THE THREE CHOKEYDARS. 
_PHILIP SIDNEY and HIS 
#UE 


Vv. WHIMSICAL WILL-MAKING. 

. POOR PRETTY MRS, VANDAM.,. 

. THE ENGLISH ULYSSES. 

. THE ENSHRINEMENT of an IDOL. 

. AN “ANCIENT MARKET-TOWNE,” 

X. ISOPEL BERNERS. 

. A PARSON of the LAST CENTURY. 

. A DISAPPEARING SOLDIERY. 

. THE CAREER of CLAUDIA. By F. M. Pearp. 
Chaps, VII.-IX. 


NEW \ WORKS. 
NOW 1 
THE PRINCESS de “LAMBALLE. By 
Sir F. MONTEFIORE, Bart. In 1 vol., crown 4to, 
with numerous Portraits and other Illustrations, 12s. 6d. 


*A volume of serious historical value, giving a brilliant sketch of 
the checkered and romantic life which had so tragic an ending.” 





FRIEND 





‘imes. 


NOW REA 


THE JERNINGHAM LETTERS 


(1780-1843), Edited, with Notes, by EGERTON 
CASTLE, M.A.,, F, S.A In 2 vols., crown 8vo, with 
numerous Portraits, 24s. 

“ A really remarkable series of letters, illustrating ye career of an 
unusually interesting family, throwing a great deal of welcome side- 
light on the progress of public affairs during the eventful years between 
1784 and 1824."— 4 thenaeum. 


NOW READY. 
ON SOUTHERN ENGLISH ROADS. 


By JAMES JOHN HISSEY, Author of “* On the Box 
Seat,”” &c, With 16 Illustrations. In 1 vol., demy 
8vo, 16s. 
“The author wields the pencil as ably as the pen, and his drawings 
reappear here in the form of excellently executed woodcuts. We have 
never met with a more agreeable volume of its kind."—Globe. 





NOW READY 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of KARL 


VON DITTERSDORF. Dictated to his Son, and 
Rendered into English by ARTHUR D. COLERIDGE, 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

“ Dittersdorf, probably the first violinist of his day, was the friead of 
Glick and an intimate of Haydn.....TheG limpses of Court life at 
Vienna under the reign of the father and brother of Marie Antoinette 
are delightful."—Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOW READY. 


ITALIAN HIGHWAYS. By Mrs. 


R. M. KING, Author of “A Diary of a Civilian’s 

Wife in India.” In 1 vol. +, crown 8vo, with Frontis- 

piece, 7s. 6d. 

“ An iuteresting account of some of the most interesting towns in 
Italy.” "— New Saturday. 

*Mrs. King hasa happy knack of seizing on picturesque spots and 
incidents, and ¥ of bringing them before the reader.’ "—Morning Post. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


NOW REA 


THE MISTRESS of ”BRAE FARM. 


By ROSA N, CAREY, Author of “ Nellie’s Memories.” 
In 1 vol., crown 8vo, és. 





“ Miss Carey's untiring pen loses none of its power, and her latest 
work is as gracefully written, as full of quiet home | charm, as fresh 
and » holesome so to speak, as its many predecessors. 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


NOW READY, 

THE BACKSLIDER. By Constance 
SMITH, Author of “The Repentance of Paul Went- 
wort®.”” In 2 vols., crown 8vo, 12s, 

“ Interesting and ‘well written,” "~ Daily Chronicle. 

“ The style of the book is excellent. There is much beauty in some 
of the de-criptive passages, and considerable subtlety in the drawing 
of most of the characters.”— British view. 


THE NEW ISSUE OF “THE. 


NOVELS OF MRS. HENRY WOOD 
THE TWENTY-FOURTH VOLUME, 


(Fortieth Thousand), 
I8 NOW READY, 
In red cloth, gold lettered on side, similar to the 
3s. (d. Edition, 28, 6d. 
In green cloth, gold lettered on back, but with a plainer 
binding, 2s. 
To be followed at regular iutervals by the other 
Bturies in the Series, 


Ricuarv BENTLEY &S Nn, New Burlington Street 
Publishers in Ordiuary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





A. & C. BLACK. 


A Dictionary of Birds. 
ALFRED NEWTON, M.A., F.R.S., 
Assisted by HANS GADOW. 


By 


With Contributions from RicHarp LYDEKKER, 
B.A., F.R.S., CHAktes S. Roy, M.A., F.R.S., 
and Ropert W. Saurexpt, M.D. 


IN FOUR PARTS. 


Demy 8vo, price 7s. 6d. each, net; or in 1 vol, 


demy 8vo, cloth, price 30s. net. 





The Influence of 
the Scottish Church 
in Christendom. 


(The Baird Lecture for 1895.) 


By Prof. HENRY COWAN, 
Aberdeea. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


Studies in Hebrew 


Proper Names. 


By G. BUCHANAN GRAY, M.A., 
Lecturer in Hebrew and Old Testament Theology in 
Mansfield College. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s, 6d. net. 





The Apocalypse 
of Baruch. 


Translated from the Syriac. 
Rey. R. H. CHARLES, 
Author of ‘‘ The Book of Enoch,” &c 
6d. 


By 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 7s. net. 


The Sense of Beauty. 
BEING THE OUTLINES OF ASTHETIC 
THEORY. 

By GEORGE SANTAYANA. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


A. & C. BLACK, Sono Savane. 


Lonpon : 





MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


CLIMBING REMINISCENCES OF 


the DOLOMITES. By LEONESINIGAGLIA. 
Translated by MARY. ALICEVIALLS. With 
21s Introduction by EDMUND J. GARWOOD, 
- A.C, Profusely Illustrated. With Map. 
net Cloth, 21s. net. Also-an Edition on Japan 
paper, limited to 20 copies, bound by Zaehns- 

dorf, £5 5s. net. 


THE EARLY CORRESPONDENCE 


of HANS VON BULOW. Edited by his 
16s, Widow. Selected and Translated by CON- 
STANCE BACHE. Portraits. Com. 








THE ROMANCE OF A KING'S LIFE. 


By J. J. JUSSERAND. Translated from the 

6s. eonahs by M. R., and Revised ond Enlazged 
by the pm Proet With Photogravure aud other 
Illustrations. Cloth, 6s. 


lL ZANGWILL, Author of ‘‘ Children of the 


WITHOUT PREJUDICE. 
6s. Ghetto,” &c. 
‘* Excellent and memorab‘e.”— Daily Chronicle. 


THE HERB-MOON. BY JOHN 


6s. OLIVER HOBBES. Green cloth, gilt top. 


‘* Unquestionably the best thing she has done.” 
Globe. 


NANCY NOON. BY BENJAMIN 


6s. SWIFT. Second Edition. Green cloth, gilt top. 


**One of the most remarkable novels of the year.” 
Westminster Gazette. 











A DAUGHTER OF THE FEN. BY 


6 J. T. BEALBY. Second Edition. Green 
8. cloth, gilt top. 


LE SELVE. A NEW NOVEL BY 


Qs. 6d OUIDA. (ae. crown } Cloth. 





MY LONG LIFE. BY MARY 


[s.6d. COWDEN CLARKE. Second Edition. Eight 
8. "Sasteatione. Cloth. 








LIFE AND TIMES OF SAVONA- 


"7s 6d. ROLA. By Prof. P. VILLARI. _ Illust. 
8.00. \ ow and Cheaper Edition, in one vol. 


RANCH LIFE AND THE HUNTING 


10s.6d. TRAIL. By THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
8.04. T)lust. by F. SEMAN. Cloth. 


THE CENTURY DICTIONARY. 


£2 2s, Edit. by Prof. W. D. WHITNEY. _Illust. 
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REVIEWS. 


————_— 


MR. HENLEY’S “ BYRON.” 


The Works of Lord Byron. Edited by 
William Ernest Henley. Vol. I. Letters, 
1804—1813. (W. Heinemann.) 


YRON, having fallen, as Mr. Henley 
would consider, on evil days, has gone 

long without an editor—since, indeed, the 
edition published by Murray in 1837. What- 
ever be our opinions of Byron, it was undoubt- 
edly high time for a new edition of one of 
the most striking personalities in English 
letters; and Mr. W. E. Henley now gives us 
the first volume of what bids fair to be the 
most erudite edition of Byron. The present 
volume is confined to the “noble poet’s” 
letters, so that we are not called upon to 
deal with Byron as poet—a subject on 
which we might be forced to the emprise 
perilous of breaking a lance with the editor. 
For Mr. Henley, as no reader of his brilliant 
prose needs to be told, is—as the National 
Observer would have said in the good old 
times— “of them that worship” Byron. 
We are, alas! infidel, atheistic, of the house 
of the scorner. But Byron the letter-writer 
is another matter. Of these dashing letters 
there can be but oneopinion. They begin in 
Byron the juvenile—Hours of Idleness Byron. 
Hours of Idleness Byron is a conceited, 
affected young puppy, with a fancy for 
feminine italics. No one would read in him 
the youthful Byron of Miss Pigot’s sketch : 
a shy, fat boy, throwing off his shyness 
after a piece of school-girl badinage. And 
yet that sketch is linked with them; for 
even thus early we find Byron’s life-long 
bugbear—the dread of being ‘more fat than 
bard beseems.” For the rest, we see him 
conscientiously aiming at smartness; and, 
as letters roll on, what was at first a mani- 
fest thing of malice prepense becomes a habit 
which is second nature—indeed, no doubt 
originally based on first nature—and it would 

















be unjust to regard the smartness of the 
letters as a thing maintained by perpetual 
self-conscious effort. Never dull, always full 
of snap and dash; natural—in so far as 
they represent a nature always poseur; 
manly—or at least man-of-the-worldly ; they 
are not the letters of Byron the poet (if 
such a being existed), they are the letters 
of “Lord George, the young man about 
town ’’—to quote Moore. There is a 
tincture of literary ‘shop,’ but we should 
lie deadly if we called it literature. In- 
deed, it is characteristic of Byron’s natural 
tastes that Shelley was the only man of 
genius with whom he was on intimate 
terms. Birds of a feather, &c.; and the 
littérateurs with whom Byron by choice 
associated were all men of the world—if 
not men of the town—before men of letters : 
Moore, and Rogers—you must fill in with 
Hodgson (if you want to know who 
Hodgson was, consult Mr. Henley’s notes), 
Harness (if you want to know who Harness 
was, you must again consult Mr. Henley’s 
notes), Dallas (and yet again you will have 
to utilise those indispensable notes), and 
Hobhouse, who is by comparison a whale, 
and others of the illustrious unknown. 
Nor is it possible to say that these in- 
dubitably immortal letters excite in us all 
the enthusiasm for Byron’s character which 
Mr. Henley would seem to expect. We 
sometimes (says Swift, or says thereabouts) 
admire a book, and despise the writer. 
They show that Byron had to begin with 
something of a heart, which he afterwards 
got rid of pretty tolerably, with sporadic 
outbreaks—as is apt to be the way in 
men not absolutely monsters. But the 
hard glitter of the typical letters is 
pretty perfect, and exactly what was de- 
manded by such correspondents and such 
surroundings. It may be said that he had 
to suit himself to his environment. But we 
hold that this excuse is valid only in early 
years; in the long run a man makes his 
environment. If to be a supremely articu- 
late man about town—a man about town 
with all the resources of literature to utter 
his man-about-townishness — moves your 
admiration, then the author of these never 
tedious letters is admirable. Mr. Henley 
provides his notes expressly to show that 
Byron made his age articulate. They con- 
vince us that Byron made a section of his 
age articulate. Personally, we could have 
borne it to be inarticulate—in poetry; and so, 
it seems to us, could Poetry. But we are 
trenching on the topic we have forbidden 
ourselves. Being convinced that all the 
king’s horses and all the king’s men cannot 
put Humpty —— together again, we 
are content to watch with holy indifference 
the chances of a Byron boom. 

But that Byron as a letter-writer is alto- 
gether poles: arg imperishable, and sui 
generis we cordially acknowledge; with 
that off-hand, devil-may-care, carefully 
careless manner, so constitutionally affected 
as to be unaffected. No man of Byron’s 
age wrote in his shirt-sleeves, nor would 
have been so excellent if he had. Letter- 
writing was a literary accomplishment; the 
infrequency of letters made it so, by causing 
it to be a more set business. If one might 
judge by the evidence of these letters, one 





would say that Moore was Byron’s closest 
friend. The letters to him have uniformly 
a special - and é/an. Very admirable, 
too, are all the letters from abroad during 
his first travels. It is curious and Byronic 
to observe the insistence with which he 
returns, in letter after letter to the same 
and diverse correspondents, to a couple 
of personal facts—that he swam _ the 
Misdlonpent, and that Ali Pasha said he 
must be a man of high birth, because he 
had little hands and ears. For the rest, 
the letters mirror the fashionable life of 
London as no other man had power to de, 
Drinking, scandal-mongering, making love, 
providing material for a hundred divorce 
suits had the day been ours—there you 
have them, an unedifying, heathen, hard- 
bitten set. 

These letters Mr. Henley has annotated 
as never, surely, were letters annotated be- 
fore. The Notes provide simply a complete 
series of little biographies of everyone men- 
tioned in the letters; miniature biographies 
with such vital selection, such concise com- 
pletion without dryasdustness, such interest 
in little, as no other writer but Mr. Henley 
could compass. It may fairly be said that 
he has discovered a new art, the art of 
biographic cameos. We might say, after 
Sheridan: ‘“‘ Egad, the interpreter talks the 
better of the two”’; for we are not sure but 
the notes are the most absorbing part of 
the book. That is a compliment which Mr. 
Henley might refuse to accept at the ex- 
pense of his author. But, at any rate, it is 
safe to say that henceforth the typical edi- 
tion of Byron can never be separated from 
these notes. When, indeed, Mr. Henley 
undertook to annotate Byron we gained a 
rare combination of vitality ; for annotator, 
like author, is alive to the finger-tips. Mr. 
Henley’s aim, avowed in the preface, was 
to make Byron comprehensible by setting 
before us the world in which he lived, the 
society of which he was the mouthpiece. 
And Mr. Henley has done it, triumphantly. 
It was said of Kean that to watch him act was 
like seeing Shakespeare by flashes of light- 
ning. It might equally be said of these notes 
that it is like reading biography by flashes 
of lightning. One after another they pass 
before us: the men with whom Byron drank, 
dined, and laughed—men like Moore, Rogers, 
Hobhouse, Davies, Clare; the women to 
whom he made love—Lady Caroline Lamb 
the reckless, Lady Oxford the amiable; the 
pugilists he watched or boxed with—Belcher, 
Gentleman Jackson, the classic of form, the 
refined of manners, famous by battles fit 
and few; the Murray with whom he pub- 
lished, the Cider Cellar where he was 
fashionably rowdy. It is done in some 
hundred pages; a lesser master could hardly 
have done it in some thousand. 

Of course we are not without our protest 
against Mr. Henley; and it is part of his 
forceful style that he moves the reader to 

rotest—when he does protest—with energy. 
Protest tingles in your fingers. Loving 
Byron, Mr. Henley will love Byron’s dog. 
Now there were two poets of the day even 
more artificial and insincere than Byron 
himself; wherefore Byron took them to his 
(strictly figurative) heart. The world has 
chosen to cast them out of its mouth; but 
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Mr. Henley will be in charity with them to 
the furthest of his conscience, or mayhap a 
little further. Therefore Rogers, he tells 
us, may still be read with pleasure. To 
which it seems enough to answer that Rogers 
is not read at all, nor like to be read. 
Therefore, again, Moore is a master of 
cadence, and his songs have a rhythmical 
quality at once exquisite and simple—as 
witness, for example, ‘‘ Bendemeer’s Stream.”’ 
It begins, reader, as you remember—or 
forget— 


“‘There’s a bower of roses by Bendemeer’s 
stream, 
And the nightingale sings round it all the 
day long,” 


and it seems enough to say that, if you 
like this kind of metre, this is exactly the 
kind of metre you will like. Then Mr. 
Henley is invigoratingly partial. If Byron 
has a mishap or so with a certa‘n com- 
mandment, you will hear from Mr. Henley 
no uglier word than “love”; but Shelley, 
he tells you roundly in your ear, lived “in 
open adultery” with Mary Godwin—for 
Mr. Henley, it is known in the market- 
8 loves not Shelley. Of old, also, we 
now that he is factious for his heroes, 
wears their badge like any Capulet or 
Montagu of Verona, and is prompt to 
shake a beard in their. quarrel. If he 
encounter with any of the opposite faction, 
then, as Mr. Kipling says: 


‘* Tt’s belts, belts, belts, and that’s one for 
you!” 


And Mr. Henley is terribly handy with the 
belt. Now, to go back to the Shakespearian 
metaphor, Leigh Hunt bit his thumb at 
Byron, and Byron spitted him for it with 
the most merciless of rapiers, being no less 
redoubtable a duellist than his anno- 
tator. But not satisfied with putting on 
record Byron’s drubbing, Mr. Henley pro- 
ceeds himself to rub it into Leigh Hunt, 
and slays the slain in his mest trouncing 
fashion. Not since John Wilson Croker 
drew on himself the twofold onslaught of 
Thackeray and Disraeli has any man been 
so luckless as this poor Leigh Hunt, 
gibbeted by too such skilled carnifices as 
Byron and Mr. Henley. The very odds 
make one inclined to strike inte the quarrel 
first, and ask the rights of it afterwards. 
But it is too complex a quarrel to be 
thrashed out here, though we think. we 
could .show some cause on Leigh Hunt’s 
side. We do believe as devoutly as Mr. 
Henley that Keats was not without warrant 
in his picture of Leigh Hunt’s defects ; but 
we think also that a natural reaction from 
the young poet’s first sanguine estimate of 
the elder and lesser blinded him to Hunt’s 
virtues, which were not few nor unlove- 
worthy. Little justice has been done to 
Hunt either as man or writer of late years. 
But these things are by the way. By the 
way, also, is our comment on a certain 
ludicrous misprint, Observations on the Re- 
mains of the Warship of Priapus, instead of 
Worship; which is the one technical fault 
we have noted in an edition otherwise ex- 
cellent in print and get-up. In conclusion, 
if Byron has waited long for a heaven-sent 
editor, he has him at last. We may yet 





have reprints containing the poet’s latest 
corrections of a comma here or an adjective 
there; but such trifles should count poorly 
against the brilliant Notes which are the 
salt with which Mr. Henley’s Byron is 
salted. 


THE ALPS OF JAPAN. 


Mountaineering and Exploration in the Japanese 
Alps. By the Rev. Walter Weston. 
(John Murray.) 


Tuts volume is the record of Mr. Weston’s 
well-spent holidays. During four succes- 
sive years he has devoted his vacation 
to the Central Alpine region of Japan, 
climbing its little-known peaks, making 
his way across its little- used passes, 
and rummaging its unfrequented valleys. 
Of all sorts of travel, holiday travel, gay 
with the glamour of emancipation from 
work, best bears describing, at least when the 
ground traversed is reasonably fresh, and the 
traveller has the trick of observation. Here 
the country was, for the most part, practically 
unknown to Europeans, and Mr. Weston is 
both an acute and a sympathetic observer, 
and not only tells his story capitally, 
but evidently enjoys telling it. We may 
add that, though he occasionally ‘‘drops into 
poetry,” and has a good many funny things 
to mention, his book is noticeably free from 
the two besetting sins of “the climber as 
littérateur,” the affectation of fine writing 
and the affectation of drollery. 

Mr. Weston was certainly unusually well 
equipped for his task, not the least valuable 
part of his equipment being a knowledge 
of the Japanese language sufficient to 
enable him to dispense with that worst 
incubus of the traveller, the native in- 
terpreter. He is, besides, an excellent 
mountaineer, loving the climb for its 
own sake, but taking real delight in the 
scenes of rare beauty which climbing 
offers constantly to its votaries; relishing, 
too, the spicy flavour of its slight occa- 
sional nt and finding tonic qualities in 
its fatigues and hardships. To most of us, 
we fear, ‘The Alps of Japan” suggest 
nothing but the truncated cone of Fuji. 
Mr. Weston climbed, of course, this lofty 
but not particularly picturesque mountain ; 
but the Alps to which he is at most 
ay to introduce us are far away from 

uji, being chiefly in or just across the 
boundaries of the distant Hida province. 
This district lies more than a hundred 
and twenty miles north-west of Yokohama, 
and consists of a lofty plateau walled in on 
nearly every side by mountain ridges, and 
so secluded as to be known pepulnaly as 
‘*the island province.” It was the only one 
in the empire which, in the old days of 
feudalism, suffered from neither Daimyé nor 
Samurai ; and the European globe-trotter 
has never defiled it. It remains a piece of 
old Japan ; a wild country, where primitive 
customs abound; where hunters burn candles 
and pray to the spirit of the crag they are 
climbing; where a black dog on white paper 
is counted sufficient to drive away the evil 
one, and the drawing of ‘‘a horse rampant ” 
is a recognised prophylactic against small- 





pox. The peasant folk, moreover, are uni- 
versally hospitable and universally super- 
stitious, and the innocence of the innkeepers 
such that their bill for a night’s food and 
lodging for a party (tell it not in Pontresina) 
is usually sixpence ! genes. this happy 
hunting ground can be approached, though 
nct quite reached, by railway, and that on 
more than one side. The iron horse goes 
pretty nearly everywhere in Japan, and, in 
fact, as Mr. Weston usefully reminds us, 
2,248 miles of railway were working before 
the end of last year. From the terminus the 
way led first ine country roads, either by 
country cart or jinrikisha (such is the 
classical spelling of ’rickshaw), and after- 
wards by foot tracks to the higher villages. 
Then the local guide was requisitioned— 
usually a bear hunter—who led the party, 
at first through wood often so tangled 
that the path had to be hacked out with 
a knife, and then over scree and rock and 
snow. The higher portion of the route 
seems to have been generally interesting, 
though not difficult, for the mountains of 
Japan are not defended by crevassed 
glaciers like those of Switzerland, nor by 
the limestone precipices of the Dolomite 
region. From the photographic illus- 
trations we gather that the mountains 
resemble those of such districts as the Val 
Maggia or the lower ranges which drain 
into the Dora Baltea. They usually attain 
or slightly exceed 10,000 feet in height, but 
owing to their proximity to the sea the 
prospect they offer has a special cachet of 
its own. Mr. Weston’s best scramble seems 
to have been-on Yarigatake, or the Spear- 
peak, a pyramid of brecciated porphyry 
10,300 feet high, and, after ‘‘ Fuji the peer- 
less,” the loftiest point of the Mikado’s 
Empire. 

But even in Japan climbing may be said 
to be not quite what it was. Until the 
last few years, on all the sacred mountains 
of Japan, there was a limit—‘“ Nionindo : 
woman’s way”—beyond which no woman 
was allowed to climb. A woman, the wife 
of a mountaineer, Ariyaka Saemon, had 
indeed the temerity to disobey, and was 
turned into a pillar of stone. Mr. Weston 
himself saw her in the rock, so there is no 
room for doubt as to the authenticity of this 
homologue of Lot’s wife in the Far East. 
Now, however, the new Japanese woman 
goes where she pleases, and the gods do not 
mind. The exact date is not given when 
they left off minding, but probably it 
coincides with that of the Alpine dinner at 
which the late Lord Justice Bowen was 
drawn to condole with his “ brother Wills” 
on the invasion of the Alps by “ the female 
plaintiff in person.” 

The principal drawback to mountaineer- 
ing in Japan seems to be the great heat of 
the valleys, the occasional scantiness of the 
food, the wide icy streams which have to be 
forded, and last, but not least, the fleas. 
Nor is every explorer robust enough to dine 
with content off dry peas, a little seaweed, 
or a small pickled octopus. One other 
difficulty is the native practice of sending 
out Amagoi parties to the mountain tops to 
bully or supplicate the gods to grant them 
improved weather. At these times, as with 
he Valaisans on the Marientag, climbing 
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is deemed sacrilegious. The delightful 
friendliness of the inhabitants makes up, 
however, for a great deal. The travellers 
were always kindly entreated; even the 
policemen helped them to evade annoying 
restrictions. At every villager’s or head- 
man’s house they entered they were invited 
into the family bath, and given first boil— 
no small privilege in view of the fact that 
the same “honourable hot water” serves 
for the entire household. 

The Japanese seems to surpass the 
Hindoo in his gift of Englishing his native 
idiom. When Mr. Weston was chaplain at 
Kobe there was a strike among the washer- 
men, and an opposition party started in 
the business. Its prospectus is so excellently 
worded as to disarm the most fanatical 
opponent of ‘‘ the blackleg.”” We have only 
room for one extract. It runs thus: 


‘Contrary to our opposite company, we will 
most cleanly and carefully wash our customers 
with possible chief price as follows: Ladies, 
2 dols. 100 per. Gcntlemen, 1°50 dols. 100 per. 


This is almost equalled by the dressmaker’s 
advertisement: ‘‘ Clothing of woman tailor. 
Ladies furnished in the upper storey.” 

It would be hardly fair to Mr. Weston to 
spend more time in picking out plums from 
his cake, but we must just call attention to 
his interesting description of tl:e Japanese 
pilgrim societies, which he compares to 
Alpine clubs. They differ in some respects 
from most of the European clubs. Their 
membership is larger, and the fees are still 
more reasonable, viz., five farthings entrance, 
and one to three farthings a month subscrip- 
tion. Every year before the season commences 
they meet and decide by ballot who shall 
climb the sacred mountains, the ascent being 
made under the guidance of one of the officers 
and at the expense of the club. They also 
stamp their achat with the names of 
the mountains they have ascended. They 
closely resemble some of our ardent Alpin- 
ists in insisting that theirs is a strictly 
religious exercise. Mr. Weston met hun- 
dreds of them, chaunting as they mounted 
upwards, ‘“ May our six senses be pure, and 
may the weather on the honourable peak be 
fine.” The latter part of the invocation, at 
any rate, was certainly often heard in Europe 
during the past summer. 


“MADE IN GERMANY.” 


The German Bogey. By George W. Medley. 
(Cassell & Co.) 


[ Our review of the above book, ‘‘ The German 
Bogey,” which is a reply to Mr. Ernest E. 
Williams's much discussed “ Made in Germany,” 
takes the form of a rejoinder by Mr. Williams. | 


I conress with shame that until the other 
day I was unaware that the Cobden Club 
was still in existence as an active force. 
Thus do I add another item to that lengthy 
charge of ignorance which has been com- 
piled by the young men of the Cobden Club. 
For there are young men in the Cobden 
Club ; alert young men, too, eager to do 
battle for the fame of their departed hero. 
Made in Germany has aroused their pugnacity. 





The old warriors, full of years and honours, 
have been awakened, too, into outbursts of 
querulous wrath; but it is to the young 
men of the faithful band that the main 
conduct of the attack has been assigned, 
and these young men have nobly responded 
to the call, cheered by the annual meeting 
puff of their leader. One of them has 
written the official reply to Made in Germany; 
he calls it The German Bogey. Of course I 
am an interested party, and any criticism I 
may pass upon itis vitiated thereby. But for 
what it is worth I may perhaps be allowed to 
give an opinion upon this brochure. AndIshall 
dare to describe it as a somewhat amateurish 
sag es, the trail of the Debating Club 
ies heavy upon its pages. Those who 
are acquainted with the ways of debating 
clubs will recollect that the proceedings at 
them run very much in the following 
fashion. A speaker will open a debate: 
young gentlemen oppressed with opposite 
views will earnestly and copiously take notes 
the while. When the opening speech is 
finished one of these young gentlemen rises 
to reply. He mentions seriatim the various 
heads, as he has taken them down, of his 
antagonist’s address. After each enumera- 
tion he interjects a few words of scrappy 
comment. Sometimes, however, it happens 
that after the repetition of his opponent’s 
objectionable proposition he is at a loss for 
the fit retort ; in which event he passes on 
to the next head, either without further 
remark or with the mumbled statement that 
‘he doesn’t object to that.” At the con- 
clusion of the speech you are left wondering 
exactly how much of the original speech 
had been endorsed, and how much (if any) 
has been demolished, and, in the absence of 
a broad statement of the counter-case, where 
the matter really stands. 

The above is the method of The German 
Bogey. Its writer fills its pages with 
snippety quotations from my book. Where 
possible he interposes short criticisms, usually 
to the effect that if he had been writing the 
incriminated work he would in_ those 
particular instances have selected other 
figures for illustration than those which I 
selected: which I do not for a moment 
doubt. But in many cases he just quotes 
me, and passes on to the next subject, 
leaving the impression that the sheets 
were sent to press before they were 
ready, and that a number of blanks have 
remained unfilled. It may be said that 
it is for the leaders of the Cobden Club, and 
not for me, to object to these omissions. 
Still I think I have reason to demur; for 
the general impression conveyed by this 
system to the casual reader’s mind is dis- 
tinctly unfair. The writer does not say on 
these occasions: ‘“ Now here Made in 
Germany is right” ; he simply proceeds, on 
the same note of general disapproval, to the 
next item upon which he can found a retort, 
thus making that retort do duty for the 
previous quotation, against which he could 
find nothing to dep Moreover, the 
pamphlet is not always accurate in its repro- 
duction of my statements. It says (on p. 4) 
that I had written, “Transport must be 
subsidised.” I never wrote anything of 
the kind. Again, two pages later, it says 
that I endeavoured to exhibit Sir Robert 





Giffen as an ignoramus. Sir Robert will, 
I am sure, bear me out in repudiating 
having made any such stupid and dis- 
courteous charge against a statistician for 
whose attainments I have a great respect, 
though my views are in frequent opposition 
to his own. The pamphlet also relates that 
my ‘‘jumble of comparisons are often in- 
correct’; but the writer fails to cite a single 
instance of incorrect transcription of official 
figures. If I cared to retort in kind I think I 
could do so with a little more success in the 
way of particulars; as, for instance, in the 
iron-trade table on p. 22, where, in detailing 
the amount of our imports from Germany, 
account is left out of the German imports 
which reached us through Dutch and 
Belgian ports. Had the writer properly 
a himself for criticism by consult- 
ing the German Green Books he would 
have avoided this error. 

The German Bogey’s controversial method 
has another peculiarity, which is worth 
mentioning, as it is distinctive of all the 
optimist debaters. Wherever possible, an 
attempt is made to show that the various 
national industries are in a flourishing condi- 
tion, and are not harassed by foreign competi- 
tion; but where the evil effects of competi- 
tion are too palpable to be hidden by any 
amount of statistical dust-throwing the 
method is changed: we are then told that 
the competition is a good thing, bringing 
down prices, and setting our people free to 
pursue more lucrative industries. In order 
to swallow this right-about-face argument, 
we must ignore the somewhat obvious fact 
that our people were free to seek the most 
lucrative industry any way, and probably 
practised it, until the foreigner drove them 
out. But what an inconsistent argument it 
is! Its slipperiness baffles all attempt to 

ip it. And if it were not inconsistent, it 
would still be poor; for cheapness-at-any- 
price is not the great need even of the con- 
sumer ; what he chiefly wants is prosperous 
home industry to furnish the wherewithal 
to become a consumer. You confer no 
benefit by reducing the price of a loaf from 
sixpence to ee when, by the same 
act, you reduce his earning power from a 
shilling to sixpence. 

But Ido not propose to travel in detail 
through the pamphlet’s comments on my 
figures. I will go so far as to grant that 
different selections of figures might here 
and there have been made with advantage; 
and my case would not have been weakened. 
Had I written my book in collaboration, 
my collaborator and I would doubtless con- 
tinually have been at variance concerning 
the best figures to select out of the multi- 
tude at disposal for illustration of a 
— point. No two men would ever 

ave been at one all through, and each 
could have made some sort of criticism of 
the other’s selection. Such criticism, only 
animated by a desire to prove me wrong 
wherever possible, is all the Cobden Club 
pamphleteer has essayed to do; and he is 
welcome to whatever points he can score. 
The broad issue he has left untouched. He 
does not tell his readers that between the 
years 1885 and 1894—this is not my selec- 
tion, but one made by Mr. Chamberlain 
for optimistic purposes—our apparent in- 
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creased export of three millions sterling is 
entirely illusory; that it was much more 
than made up by increases in the export 
of unreplaceable raw material, such as coal, 
of which the country was drained largely 
for the purpose of feeding competing foreign 
factories; that the value of our export of 
agricultural produce and manufactured 
articles decreased by some four millions 
sterling ; or that this last category of ex- 
ports is the only kind whose increase we 
could desire, because they are products 
easily replaced, and implying no permanent 
drain on the country’s resources. We are, in 
a constantly increasing degree, paying for our 
imports of foreign food and manufactures with 
our unreplaceable mineral wealth—living 
like heedless prodigals on our most precious 
capital. But of these things Cobden Club 
pamphleteers reck not: their eyes are fully 
occupied with gloating over the huge loads 
of foreign goods which are dumped into 
our ports. The rival foreign producer may, 
under our blessed Cobdenite régime, import 
freely, and that suffices: how we pay for 
that foreign stuff matters not to the Free 
Import doctrinaire. 

Let me, in conclusion, refer to one table 
at the close of the pamphlet (these tables 
are compiled to prove the misleading 
character of mine), The table pur- 
ports to show in detail “that John Bull’s 
appetite has been for the last thirty years a 
growing one,” by detailing the quantities 
of certain imported food-stuffs consumed in 
the United Kingdom per head in different 
years. In 1866, we are told, the consump- 
tion per head of wheat and flour was 
104°50 Ibs.; in 1895, 233-20 lbs.; the in- 
ference, of course, being that each person 
consumes to-day 130 lbs. more of wheat and 
flour in a year than in 1866. Surely, surely, 
even a Cobden Club pamphleteer must know 
that our consumption per head of wheat has 
not increased, not even since the ante- 
Corn Law Repeal period; but that the 
130 lbs. difference is accounted for by the 
competition of foreign, bounty-fed, Protec- 
tion-nursed countries forcing our own lands 
out of cultivation. If he does not know 
this, then let him hasten to study the 
Agricultural Returns, and refrain from 
writing any more fulminations against Fair 
Trade until he has digested them. 


DELIVERED IN MELBOURNE. 


Lectures in French Literature Delivered in 
Melbourne. By Irma Dreyfus. (Longmans 
Green & Co.) 


Why is it that histories of French litera- 
ture are so unsatisfying—such provokers 
of yawning, such excellent narcotics? 
Probably because the subject is so vast. 
The list of writers who claim notice between 
the date of 1100 a.p. and the present day is 
ay not much longer than the list of those 
who flourished in England during the same 
period, but they wrote more industriously. 
Benoit de St. Maure, one of the earliest of 
the trouvéres, compiled a history of the 
Dukes of Normandy which extended to 
23,000 lines (our lecturer says ‘‘ verses,” 
but we prefer to think that is a slip of the 
translator), and having found his sea legs 





on this trial trip embarked on a really long 
history of the Siege of Troy! The Romaunt 
of the Rose in its earliest form ran to 20,000 
lines ; successive accretions brought it up to 
80,000. In 1541 were seen 


‘the last bright days of the Mysteries, when 
the Brethren of the Passion played the ‘ Acts 
of the Apostles’ at the Hotel de Flandres. 
It was a truly gigantic composition by the 
brothers Gréban, Doctors in Theology, con- 
taining 80,000 lines, and necessitating the co- 
operation of 500 performers. It embraced the 
crucifixion of St. Peter, the transport of the 
Emperor Nero to Hell, and the roasting alive 
of St. Thomas upon red-hot iron bars. The 
stage directions show that even the vapour of 
boiling water was introduced upon the stage in 
order to represent the smoke ascending from 
the martyr’s body. Quite recently it was re- 
vived in the Roman Amphitheatre at Bourges, 
where the performance lasted for forty con- 
secutive days !” 

There was one human being gifted with 
sufficient industry to explore this immea- 
surable field, sufficient system to pick out 
the best of what he found, and sufficient 
art to present it to us with fresh and appro- 
priate comments ; he was a man (no woman 
could have been equal to the task), and his 
name was Sainte-Beuve. Since his time any 
comprehensive history of French literature 
is crushed beneath the weight of indebted- 
ness to him; and the greater number of 
those which come upon the market are 
plagiarised from plagiarisms of his. Hence 
an indescribable sense of unreality steals 
around us when we read most of what is 
written on the subject; we are told that 
one author “strikes a note not heard among 
his predecessors”; that a certain other 
‘consolidated and purified the French lan- 
guage,” that another ‘‘ emancipated it,” and 
so forth ; but we have heard this note struck 
so often before that it falls very flat on the 
ear. 

Irma Dreyfus’ book is a compilation, and 
not a bad one, though it suffers from these 
defects. Hér great merit is that she quotes 
abundantly. The passages from bygone 
authors are usually well chosen and dexter- 
ously introduced. Her own comments are 
never very profound, but are judicious, and 
make pleasant enough reading. Occasionally 
they acquire a certain piquancy from the fact 
that they have a French tournure, although 
the lectures, of which this book is a trans- 
lation in print, were delivered before a 
Colonial audience with a careful eye to 
certain well-known British susceptibilities. 
The lecturer refuses to be drawn, and says 
so, on Philosophy, Religion, and Rabelais 
—thorny subjects all! ‘‘There are many 
passages in Rabelais which no woman 
could or should read.” Perhaps it was 
inseparable from the form of lectures in 
which these appreciations first appeared 
that the a note should sometimes 
sound unpleasantly loud—as in this passage 
with which the lecture on Rabelais (cp, 
VIIL.) is introduced : 


“IT speak of Rabelais, whom I can neither 
omit from my course nor discuss, except with 
that reserve which becomes a woman ap- 
proaching such a theme. Possibly I may be 
the first of my sex who has studied his works, 
in order to speak of them in a public discourse ; 


but if others have preceded me, they will 


words. “‘ Sainte-Beuve.” 





certainly understand my hesitation and appre- 
ciate my embarrassment.” 

The critics to whom she owns her debt are 
Sainte-Beuve, Edgar Quinet, Henri Martin, 
and ‘‘Mr.” Walter Besant—surely the fame 
of his knighthood ought to have reached the 
Antipodes by 1896 ?—and a heavy debt she 
admits it to be. Having said so much, she 
leaves the reader to find out for himself 
what portions these critics have contributed ; 
and the only help she gives him towards 
unravelling this tangled skein is irritatingly 
inadequate. He finds a certain passage 
more than usually interesting; he reads 
page after page, smacks his lips, and 
thinks, ‘‘That’s good” ; when his enthusiasm 
stumbles over a small print figure, and a 
footnote to correspond with the simple 
If, undeterred, he 
continues to read what is now presumably 
Irma Dreyfus’ own, he may go smoothly for 
a dozen pages and then be arrested by the 
announcement — retrospective ! — ‘‘ Walter 
Besant.” We may not unfairly ask that 
quotations should be completely enclosed 
in inverted commas: this clever lady marks 
their endings only by an unostentatious 
footnote, but gaily Fhe Mioeull us to find out 
where they begin. We give it up! 

Perhaps this is why the first ten pages, 
which are introductory, and probably the 
author’s own, contain more instances of 
slovenliness, obscurity, and want of taste 
than all the rest of the book put together. 
To call Roland ‘that French Achilles”’ is 
good enough on p. 5; but when he appears 
again on p. 6 ander the same alas we 
protest. Who, again, can make sense of 
this : 

‘** Thereupon Roland blows a terrible blast on 
his ‘ oliphant.’ Charlemagne, warned by the 
sound, retraces his steps, and arrives in time to 
repulse the Saracens. But Roland rejects as an 
unworthy weakness the advice given him by 
the brave Oliver, and flatters himself that he 
can make head against the enemy, and ex- 
terminate him without the help of the 
emperor.” 

On p. 8, eighth line, there is a bad 
muddle, whereby Walter Map and others 
would seem to be the names of books; and 
on p. 9 we are told that “the Breton 
succeeds the Celtic legend—Arthur succeeds 
Charlemagne,” as if the Bretons (at any rate 
those who held by legends) were not Celts 
themselves. 

The book has merits; one of the greatest 
is that it is not so abominably dry as most 
similar compilations. Mr. Saintsbury never 
makes us smile with a sentence like this 
one, referring to Jean Passerat: ‘‘ Singularly 
enough, love was one of his principal themes, 
although, like Alain Chartier and Eustace 
Deschamps, his personal ugliness disqualified 
him from being a lover.”” The compilation, 
again, has been done cnniuaiiiae with- 
out shirking hard work, and, up to Moliére’s 
time, where it breaks off, the survey is 
fairly complete. Of his plays, however, only 
four, ‘‘ Les Précieuses Ridicules,” ‘ L’ Ecole 
des Femmes,” ‘‘La Misanthrope,” and ‘Les 
Femmes Savantes,” are selected for detailed 
treatment, extending over seventy pages— 
which may have been necessary for an 
audience, but it is not doing justice to 
Moliére. And the quotations from Mme. 
de Sévigné are inordinately long. 
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MR. GEORGE MOORE ON PAINTING. 
[By Watrer Sickerr. } 


Modern Painting. By George Moore. New 
Edition, enlarged. (Walter Scott.) 


Mr. Moore has had the wit to preface a 
new edition of his Modern Painting by a 
fragment at his own expense — Manet’s 
extraordinary pastel. It is a criticism and 
a commentary on the book. The man must 
love painting who will thus immolate him- 
self on the altar of art. Even with the 
colour extracted, the marvellous yellows and 
reds of the hair and beard turned to blacks, 
the shrimplike fairness of the flesh expressed 
in white, the superb mastery of the thing 
is visible. How splendidly the sloping 
shoulders are explained under the outré 
coat, the great collar, and the exuberant tie! 
Un homme de la Place Pigalle! Ca se voit. 
An absentee dilettante, an art student, a 
prose writer, a small landlord, a poet, a 
gossip, an art loafer. A man of the café 
eéterte, an interminable sestheticiser, an 
Irishman francisé. The face is above every- 
thing naive. It is kindly, indiscreet, 
affectionate, absent-minded, and, as ever, 
puzzled. 

In these days all the initials republish all 
their articles in book form. As the nursery 
rhyme says : 


““ X, Y, Z, and ampersand, 
All wished for a piece in hand.” 


Tom, Dick, and Harry give us, weekly, 
the adventures of their souls among minor 
masterpieces, and a year after, sure as 
fate, we have a book over the well-known 
initials ‘‘T., D., and H.” 

Mr. Moore’s passion for painting is so 
real that whatever he writes on the subject 
is interesting. It is his love of painting 
that differentiates him from most art critics. 
Quite apart from the question of his judg- 
ment or his opinions, the sight of painting 
stirs him, and causes in him some sort of 
cerebral excitement which is rare in a 
writer. It throws him into a trance, in 
which he utters now a wise and now a 
foolish thing ; but it does not leave him 
cold. He re-makes for you no mere cata- 
logue of the exhibitions, telling you of this 
one’s improvement, and of that one’s slight 
lapse, and that the other one has spent the 
summer in Wales. He has, it is true, 
neither manners nor taste. He attributes 
the strength of Mr. Whistler’s nocturnes to 
physical weakness in the painter, an im- 
pertinence which is as illogical as it is 
untrue. To make a little journalistic point, 
he does not hesitate to print that the New 
English Art Club had rejected two portraits 
by Mr. Shannon, information with which, 
as an art critic, he had no business whatever. 
In passages his naiveté is monumental : 


_ “‘As I stood lost in admiration of this draw- 
ing I heard a rough voice behind me: ‘C’est 
bien beau, n’est ce pas?’ It was Claude 
Monet. ‘ Yes, isn’t it superb?’ I answered. ‘I 
wonder how much they’ll sell it for.’ ‘I'll 
soon find out that,’ said Monet, and turning to 
the attendant he asked the question. ‘ Pour 
vous, sept cents cinquante francs.’ ‘ C’est bien; 
il est A moi.’ This anecdote will give a better 
idea of the value of Berthe Morisot than 





seventy columns of mine or any other man’s 
criticism.” 
And with all this I know of no book that 
gives you, as this does, something of the 
taste of modern painting. It is a lover 
singing the praises of a favourite mistress 
in desultory stanzas. A real passion for art 
might be fired by the reading of this book, 
incomplete and inaccurate as it is. 

No one but Mr. Moore would, in all 
faith, have printed, on a fly-leaf, the little 
five-line fib which follows : 


“‘The Editor of the Speaker allowed me to 
publish from time to time chapters of a book 
on art. These chapters have been gathered 
from the mass of art journalism which had 
grown about them, and I reprint them in the 
sequence originally intended.” 


“The sequence originally intended” takes 
us back to the pian. same Se who put off con- 
secutively the evil day for his article with 
“ Ark, see Deluge” ; ‘‘ Deluge, see Flood ” ; 
*‘ Flood, see Noah.” 

No, these articles are not chapters of a 
book, and the book is not a book. Butthey 
were worth reprinting. Many of them have 
a permanent interest. They give you some- 
thing. Can I not see the windy, wordy 
édition de luxe, on the same subject, in which 
a Frenchman would have said nothing, with 
great roundness, through many pages, with 
etchings? ‘X., qui a fait tant de portraits, 
eit été coupable de ne pas nous hoes le 
sien. C’est un soin auquel d’ailleurs il s’est 
bien gardé de manquer.” And so on, and 
so on, with brown etchings. 

Mr. Moore is not a connoisseur, and he has 
little or no technical knowledge, but we like 
him none the less for that. His interest in 
the subject has given him gleams of insight 
which are denied to many a wise and well- 
mannered writer. He is much more in- 
teresting when he writes about painting in 
general, or about pictures he Tikes, than 
when he takes up a journalistic crusade, 
against the Academy, or for the New English 
Art Club. The criticism of art has nothing 
to do with what I may call the politics of the 
galleries and societies. Fine work occurs 
here, there, and everywhere, and so does 
rubbish. If it be a reproach to the Academy 
that they have not managed to secure 
Mr. Whistler, the same reproach may be 
brought against the New English Art Club. 
Nothing is of more purely temporary 
interest than discussions on such questions 
as Sir Edward Burne-Jones’s election to 
and secession from, the Academy. They 
belong to daily journalism, to the gossip 
columns of special editions, and form no 
proper part of art criticism. I think we 
may take the fact that Mr. Moore is so dull 
when he is polemical, to show that polemics 
do not interest him, while painting does. 

With, it may be, as we say in Germany, 
mehr Glick als Verstand, Mr. Moore has, 
somehow, hold of some vital truths about 
art, truths which the noisier writers are at 
present much combined to ignore. He 
appears to know that art is a growth, 
having its root in tradition, and that the 
great artist aspires to do no more than to 
hand on the formula that he has received 
from the pious hand of his predecessor, 
cared for, preserved, and perhaps, it may 





be, with some small grace reverently added, 
but added only in accordance with the well- 
known laws that are imposed on him by the 
accumulated precedent of the past. He 
appears to know that a style cannot be 
invented, but only copied and developed. 
He touches somewhere, in an admirable 

hrase, on the fatuous modern acquiescence 
in painting badly, so long only as you do not 
paint badly like someone else. Mr. Moore, 
too, will have none of the cheap and easy 
recipe for criticism which is just now in 
great demand, and, incredible as it may 
sound, is stated thus: “Ifa picture tells a 
story, it is a bad picture ; if it doesn’t, it is 
a good one.” 

Mr. Moore is penetrated with a sense 
of the importance of drawing, his references 
to Ingres are sympathetic and appreciative. 
It would be difficult for anyone, not a painter, 
to feel, as Mr. Moore does, the measure of 
Manet’s greatness. His article on Keene 
is the only adequate thing that has yet 
been said on that all-important subject. 
Dragged, as Mr. Moore fm himself, in 
his excessive simplicity, to be, into taking 
sides in every silly little art row, what he 
says of essentials is always an illumina- 
tion. He is constantly misunderstood. 
Goodness knows, his lapses from sanity, 
from taste, and from manners are blatant 
enough. We need not misrepresent him. 
When Mr. Pennell, of the Daily Chronicle, 
said that, for him, as a painter, the painter 
of ‘‘The Summer Moon,” of ‘‘The Daphne- 
phoria,” of the portrait of Richard Burton, 
did not exist—when every lazy scribe evaded 
study of Leighton’s work by easy reflections 
on his charm and his accomplishment—it was 
George Moore, after all, who pointed out 
that we had lost a great artist. No, George 
Moore is a necessary evil, and we must just 
put up with him. 


ELIA AND HIS EDITORS. 


The Lambs: their Lives, their Friends, and 
their Correspondence. New Particulars and 
New Material. By William Carew Hazlitt. 
(Elkin Mathews.) 


“Tr is a case in which nobody is exactly 
right, and everyone somehow rather wrong.” 
So says Mr. Hazlitt of one detail, and we 
would apply his words to the whole con- 
troversy. The points at issue between him- 
self and the gentleman to whom, with 
curious neglect of good manners, he refers 
as “ Ainger,”’ “ the Canon,” or “ the reverend 
editor,” are mostly trivial and in some cases 
matters of opinion. Accuracy is of the first 
importance, and an editor has no right to 
resent corrections; but these one hundred 
pages or so of petulant footnotes on another 
man’s work are reading wearisome and un- 

rofitable. Our confidence, again, in Mr. 

azlitt as the last in the field is inevitably 
shaken by his own mistakes, of which, under 
the circumstances, there can be no pedantry 
in complaining. 

P. 89, 1. 18, for ‘a naspect” read “an 
aspect.” 

. 181, 1. 2, for “a last first” read “a 

last fist.” 

P. 139, ll. 27 and 29, omit the first or the 
second * are,” 
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P. 149, 1. 
not.” 

P. 158, 1. 14, for “00” read “too.” 

P. 158, 1. 18, for “its” read “ it’s.” 

P. 191, 1. 25, for “ahd” read “ and.” 

P. 203, 1. 12, for “ sexpence” read ‘ six- 
pence.” 

P. 203, 1. 28, for “O she” read “0, 
that she.” 

The following conclusion seems to sum- 
marise the whole matter with tolerable 
fairness (for ‘‘the two letters in question ” 
read ‘‘ the letters’’) : 

“The two letters in question are in- 
correctly given by me, who am followed by 
the Canon as usual; but the divergences are 
not vital.” 

The passage may also serve as an illus- 
tration of Mr. Hazlitt’s clumsy and irritable 
style. 

The question of completeness, incidentally 
discussed, is more important; and here we 
unquestionably support Canon Ainger’s 
opinion. ‘It happens to any man of mark 
and genius, such as Charles Lamb, that his 
most trivial notes are naturally preserved 
by correspondents as autographs, but it 
assuredly does not follow that they are 
therefore worth printing.’ Mr. Hazlitt 
prints in this volume several notelets with 
no other recommendation than Lamb’s 
signature, forgetting, apparently, that its 
value is entirely lost in a printed version. 

On the question of Bowdlerising, however, 
we would support Mr. Hazlitt’s condemna- 
tion, or at least disapproval, of Canon 
Ainger—who, of course, did not originate 
the mischief. Expurgation may be some- 
times excusable, but it must be the occasion 
for universal regret that in the edition of 
Lamb’s Letters, which, despite Mr. W. C. 
Hazlitt, remains standard, his language 
should have been “ adapted for the drawing- 
room.” 

But it appears that the head and front of 
Canon Ainger’s offending is the sanguine 
assumption that “his own edition or any 
other hitherto in the market” have any pre- 
tensions to be regarded as “ a final collection 
of Lamb’s letters.”” Mr. Hazlitt enumerates 
the ‘‘ matter still required to complete even 
the sequence of such letters as are already 
in type” under two headings: Eighteen 
groups ‘‘which are hopelessly lost,” and 
nine ‘‘ probably recoverable.” Even here 
the outlook is that of despair, for “ the 
vitally important character and great extent, 
by fair inference, of the former division 
throw into shade all the possibilities likely 
to arise under the cnet head.” This is 
a little childish, and certainly cannot be 
described as “ material” for the desired 
** final collection.” 

Mr. Hazlitt, it is only just to notice, doesnot 
confine himself to demolition. This volume, 
which has no table of contents, contains 
a good deal of undigested information about 
‘*Lamb’s family and friends,” freely sprinkled 
with regrets for records departed for ever. 
Those capable of persevering in the study of 
details, repeated, drily told, and confused, 
may profit by these scattered notes; which 
have been carefully prepared and throw new 
light on some questions of interest. Mr. 
Hazlitt is apparently not aware that some 
of the “unpublished particulars” about 


22, for “cannor” read “ can- 





Lamb’s contemporaries at Christ’s Hospital, 
supplied to him “many years since” by 
Mr. A. W. Lockhait, have meanwhile 
been printed in that gentleman’s valuable 
List of the Exhibitioners of Christ’s Hospital, 
1566-1885. 

Mr. Hazlitt has also given us some para- 
graphs about Lamb’s Library, ‘‘a few new 
points” on The Rarer Eliana, three Letters to 
Lamb, and some uncollected poems, among 
which we notice the following, in Emma 
Isola’s Album : 


‘“WHAT IS AN ALBUM? 


a _—_ kept by modern young ladies for 
show, 

Of which their plain grandmothers nothing 

did know. 

’Tis a medley of scraps, fine verse, and fine 

prose, 

And some things not very like either, God 

ows. 

The soft first effusions of Beaux and of Belles, 

.Of future Zord Byrons, and sweet L. E. L.’s; 

Where wise folk and simple both equally 

shine, ; 

And you write your nonsense, that I may 

write mine.” 
And so on. 

But the gem of the collection, the treasure 
for the possession of which we are ready to 
forgive, is a bundle of new or revised Letters 
by Lamb. The section is headed ‘ Sixty-four 
Letters and Notes.”’ It contains only sixty- 
one, of which forty-seven, from Mary or 
Charles, have apparently not been printed 
before. This is a handsome acquisition, and 
right welcome. 

The new letters are not equal, in charm 
or interest, to those which have previously 
appeared, but they contain some very char- 
acteristic passages. The little group to Mrs. 
Williams about Emma Isola’s illness is some- 
thing like a revelation. They are absolutely 
simple, straightforward, but almost dis- 
tracted expressions of his absorbing and 
tender devotion to the young girl he had so 
generously adopted. Strangely complex in 
comparison is the letter of condolence to 
Hood, accompanying the dainty verses “ On 
an Infant Dying as soon as Born,” with its 
blessings to ‘the mother (or should-be 
mother) of your sweet girl that should have 
been”; and its confession of sixpence won 
‘‘of Moxon by the sex of the dear gone 
one.” 

There is one letter of sustained and 
masterly humour, which we long to quote in 
its entirety. Who shall dare to pretend, 
after reading this exquisite fooling, that 
Lamb’s epicureanism was a pose : 


‘“With regard to the John Dory. I honour 
the fish, but it is rather on account of Quin who 
patronised it... . 

‘* Else in itself, and trusting to my own poor 
single judgment, it hath not that moist mellow 
oleaginous gliding smooth descent from the 
tongue to the palate, thence to the stomach, 
&e., that your Brighton turbot hath, which I 
take to be the most friendly and familiar flavor 
of any that swims—most genial and at home to 
the palate. 

‘Nor has it on the other hand that fine 
falling-off flakiness, that oleaginous peeling off 
(as it were, like a sea-onion), which endears 
your cod’s head and shoulders to some appetites ; 
that manly firmness, combined with a sort 
of womanish coming-in-pieces, which the same 





cod’s head and shoulders hath, where the whole 
is easily separable, pliant to a knife or spoon, 
but each individual flake presents a pleasing 
resistance to the opposed tooth—you understand 
me— these delicate subjects are necessarily 
obscure.” 

And again : 

‘“*, , . A true son of Epicurus should reserve 
one taste peculiar to himself. For a long time I 
kept the secret about the exceeding deliciousness 
of the marrow of boiled knuckle of veal, till my 
tongue weakly ran riot in its praises, and now 
it is prostitute and common. But I have made 
one discovery which I will not = till my 
dying scene is over, perhaps it will be my last 
mouthful in this world, delicious thought, 
enough to sweeten (or rather make savory) the 
hour of death. It is a little square bit about 
this size [rough drawing] in or near the knuckle- 
bone of a fried joint of . . . fat I can’t call it 
nor lean neither altogether, it is that beautiful 
compound which Nature must have made in 
Paradise Park venison, before she separated the 
two substances, the dry and the oleaginous, to 
punish sinful mankind. Adam ate them entire 
and inse te, and this little taste of Eden in 
the knuckle-bone of a fried . . . seems the only 
relique of a Paradisaical state.” 


We can only notice in conclusion Lamb’s 
description of his own epistolary style: 
‘‘A tissue of truth and fiction, impossible 
to be extricated, the interleavings so delicate, 
the partitions perfectly envisable |? indivis- 
ible.” Editors take warning! 


ARCHBISHOP ANSELM. 


St. Anselm of Canterbury : A Chapter in the 
History of Religion. By J. M. Rigg, of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. (Methuen 
& Co.) 


In the subject of this life we discern a 
double ——, There is, first, the 
contemplative recluse, the creator of the 
Ontological theory, the composer of medita- 
tions of great beauty and of many liturgical 
hymns and devotions. Within the same 
bowed and wasted frame burned the spirit 
of the militant ecclesiastic, who for trifles 
of ecclesiastic etiquette (as they appear 
to the profane), for questions of lay in- 
vestiture and the like, would go all lengths 
within the tether of the Decalogue, sparing 
neither himself nor another. Both sides of 
the man are well worthy of study ; both have 
been industriously searched by historians 
in the past; and if Mr. Rigg has no new 
light to throw upon the history of the time, if 
he follows the view commonly received among 
Catholics as to the merits of such disputes, 
he is not the less likely to be right, nor is 
the moral of it all, for practical guidance, 
any the less luminously shown forth. For 
if one lesson rather than another is im- 
pressed upon the mind of one, at least, 
of Mr. Rigg’s readers and St. Anselm’s 
admirers it is this: that the Christian 
Church will prosper best in a State of 
which she is independent, to which she is 
beholden for no privilege, by which her 
corporate existence is ignored. It is a quite 
simple paradox, exemplified and explained 
at every historical turn, that just so far as 
she is supreme is the Church in fetters; 
although it is not, conversely, true that her 
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enslavement reaches its term at the moment 
when she sinks from dominancy. 

But as the saint was more of a philo- 
sopher than a statesman, so he has 
found in his latest biographer a com- 
mentator rather than an historian. And 
this to us is no matter for regret. The 
workings of that original and precocious 
mind are of infinitely deeper interest than 
the degrading squabbles about investitures 
and temporalities and ecclesiastical loaves 
and fishes, wherein he was compelled to 
assert the authority of the Church and to 
defend the sanctity of her property against 
the rapacious violence of the red-haired 
Norman. Amid the perpetual clang of 
arms, in an age of violence, Anselm grew 
to maturity in the monastery of Le Bec. 
The life of the house is sketched sympa- 
thetically by Mr. Rigg, from the beginning 
of the rigid noviciate to the day when, in 
his habit as he had lived, he breathed his 
last breath to the melody of the Nicene 
Creed. It was in this atmosphere that 
Anselm’s mind struck out that strange 
piece of ratiocination in the examination of 
which a host of minds have since per- 
plexed themselves—retiring baffled one after 
another. Contrived to meet precisely the 
difficulty which is sometimes supposed to be 
original to the nineteenth century, it is 
addressed to the inquirer who cannot see 
his way from phenomena to their causes. 

This Argumentum ad Insipientem is nothing 
else than the deduction of the existence of 
God from His idea: to think God is to 
prove Him. By parity of reasoning, then, 
it was retorted, every fable is fact. No, 
answered Anselm in a_ supplementary 
treatise, for the reasoning holds only of 
Necessary being. If a mind has conceived 
the idea of a Necessary being—that is, of a 
being whose existence is of his essence—it 
cannot go on to doubt of his existence; for 
that would be to identify him with another— 
with a not-necessary—being. More briefly: 
if I think of a being who cannot not-be, it is 
impossible for me at the same time to think 
of Him as not-being. Not having a ser- 
viceable language to his hand, the saint 
floundered about in oceans of corrupt 
Latinity in the endeavour to express his 
idea; with the result that the labours of 
subsequent generations have been about 
equally divided between the elucidation of his 
meaning and the examination of his theory. 
To this day it is disputed whether St. Thomas 
of Aquin knew what he was denying when 
he rejected it; and Leibnitz is so far from 
comprehending it as to urge against it the 
imbecile objection that it assumes the possi- 
bility of God. With proportional care Mr. 
Rigg examines St. Anselm’s other works, 
especially his Cur Deus Homo, a dissertation 
on the reasons of the Incarnation, and his 
treatise ““Of the Procession of the Holy 
Ghost.” He analyses them with the in- 
telligent succinctness of one to whom their 
reasoning is familiar and the themes they 
treat of vital importance. 

Incidentally it is worth while here to 
observe how a whole-hearted enthusiasm for 
his subject may elevate a writer’s style. In 
narrative pas Mr. Rigg is, asa rule, not 
interested, and his style suits with his mental 
attitude; nor when he shakes out an extra 





reef is he always to be congratulated on the 
result: “‘ voracious maw of the royal fisc,” 
for example—shall we praise Mr. Rigg in 
this? We praise him not. In proportion 
to the difficulty and native obscurity of the 
subject, however, and the consequent growth 
of his interest in it, the biographer gains in 
force and precision, so that his comments 
—_ the treatise ‘‘Of the Procession of the 

oly Ghost” are almost a model of lucidity. 
He gives us also some scholarly renderings 
of certain of the saint’s spiritual songs— 
just to remind us that he was a saint as 
well as a statesman and a metaphysician, 
and a portion of a meditation, which com- 
bines much literary beauty with its unction. 
Towards the end of the book there occurs 
a passage justificatory, with which we may 
fitly conclude this notice : 


‘Tt was the day of small things ; the emanci- 
pation of the Church, as events were soon to 
prove, was not complete; but the true measure 
of her gain is the magnitude of the evil she 
averted, and that was nothing less than the 
total forfeiture of her existence as a spiritual 
power. Thus the victory rested with her, and 
that victory was emphatically won by Anselm.” 


BY HER SON. 


Margaret Ogilvy. By J. M. Barrie. (Hodder 
& Stoughton.) 


Granted the charm of Margaret Ogilvy, 
and the tearful delight of reading the 
short, sad chapters—‘‘ How My Mother 
Got Her Soft Face”; ‘‘What She Had 
Been,” and so on—there remains the ques- 
tion of the motive that prompted Mr. Barrie 
to write the book. Such an inquiry is surely 
permissible when a novelist suddenly gives 
the world a record, day by day, as it were, 
of the sanctities of his home life, and writes 
of things that most men keep inviolate. 
Did he see in his mother’s happy years, 
and happier influence, a subject singularly 
suited to his genius, or was he merely 
responding to an imperative call of his 
nature to enshrine her memory in a book, 
the best that he could do, so that mother 
and son, in death as in life, should not be 
divided? Whosoever reads Margaret Ogilvy 
must incline to the latter view. Authors 
have written of their mothers, sweethearts, 
friends, and sisters before; but behind their 
revelations—revelations that so often sug- 
gest the shrewd showman—the reader has 
been glad to recognise the existence of 
deeper depths hidden from his eyes. In 
Margaret Ogilvy everything has been set 
down, nothing is clouded, nothing con- 
cealed, nothing exaggerated; yet there is 
nothing to regret. The means are justified 
by the end. at might have been a sorry 
indiscretion has become a triumph. The 
book will be widely read, yet you are 
convinced Mr. Barrie took no thought 
of his readers in writing it. It was 
done from sheer love of her, from a com- 
pulsion to set down, in his own medium 
of words and phrases, all he felt about a 
lady who influenced every stream of ten- 
dency of her long life. ‘One name was 
Elizabeth,” sang Ben Jonson. With Mr. 
Barrie one name was Margaret, and she 
was his mother. There are many opinions 





as to the seemliness of the modern fashion 
of Intimacy in literature. It is but fair 
that each book should stand alone—be 
judged by itself. Margaret Ogilvy is so 
written as to disarm the most fastidious 
opponent of intimate literature. The record 
is without a jarring passage, and so real is 
the presentment that it is hard to believe 
it is not fiction. We do not hold with those 
critics who have hailed Margaret Ogilvy as 
the wonder of the year; but we do say that, 
within limits, Mr. Barrie has produced a 
remarkable book. He set himself to paint 
a miniature ; and because he was sincere 
and an artist, and because of the natural 
humour that ripples through his sorrow, 
like the smile of a child who finds the toy 
can be mended, lo! the miniature became a 
masterpiece. 


SOME YEAR-BOOKS. 


THe arrival of certain well-known year- 
books is a lesson in punctuality and the 
transitoriness of life. Here is the new 
Debrett, in freshest crimson and gold covers. 
The editor makes fitting reference to Her 
Majesty’s long reign, so soon to be cele- 
brated. During its course “upwards of 
225 of the titles by which peers are now 
known, and 280 of the existing baronetcies, 
have been created, while of peers who were 
in enjoyment of their titles at the time of 
her accession, all but two (Earl Darnley and 
Earl Nelson) she has seen pass away, and 
has also outlived all members of the Privy 
Council as at that time constituted.” The 
new Royal Victorian Order naturally receives 
special notice. Attention is also drawn to 
‘the unusual event of the Crown culling a 
barony out of abeyance in favour of the 
eldest of two infant sisters.” The assump- 
tion of dormant or presumably extinct 
baronetcies, we are reminded, still con- 
tinues, and many will agree with the editor’s 
view that it is high time, when the number 
of such assumptions is year by year increas- 
ing, that the Government should stop the 
abuse. The less expensive and less portly 
Windsor Peerage (Whittaker & Co.) is also 
to hand. This work is more condescending 
to the lord-loving Briton, and contains an 
Introduction by Mr. Edward Walford and 
the Editor which conveys much information 
interesting to every student of the news- 
papers. Concerning the Royal Victorian 
Order, established this year, we find that it 
already contains thirty-two names, divided 
into five classes. The First Class contains 
nine honorary members, among whom Li 
Hung Chang has a place. We have also 
received that marvel of dumpy informa- 
tion, Zhe Almanach de Gotha. With it 
comes our own Whitaker (J. Whitaker 
& Sons) enlarged to 760 pages, and con- 
taining the useful addition of an index to 
the Whitakers issued from 1869 to 1896. 
Even Whitaker, the cut and dry, throbs with 
loyalty in contemplating the Queen’s reign, 
of which there is an admirable account 
filling more than ten pages. Lastly, we 
have The London University Guide, to remind 
students that there is no royal road to 
learning, but that the road is straight, and 
every inch mapped and measured. 
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FROM CROWDED SHELVES. 





Vanity Fair Album, 1896.—Once again 
comes Vanity Fair’s budget of the nota- 
bilities of the year—from peers and potential 
peers tocompany promoters. And once again 
we are in doubt as to whether the pictures’ 
purpose is to be portraits or caricatures. If 
they are portraits they are often exceedingly 
misleading; if they are caricatures, they are 
often totally without point. The majority 
of the plates are the work of “ Spy,” whose 
hand is dexterous as ever, and now and 
then brilliant and unerring; but one or 
two are by “Guth,” notably Li Hung 
Chang (who is in Jehu Junior’s commen- 
tary six feet tall and in the illustration a 
dwarf); and one—and one only, we are 
glad to say—is by ‘‘ Max,” who supplies a 
grotesque of Mr. George Meredith which, 
in our opinion, should never have been 
included. Every one of Vanity Fair’s 
honourable traditions as a licensed wit are 
trampled upon by this new draughtsman. 
Among those portraits by Mr. Leslie Ward 
who, as all the world knows, is “ Spy”) 
which approach most nearly to our idea of 
caricature are ‘ Dr. Jim,’ Mr. Hall Caine, 
Mr. Hel:ler, M.P., Mr. Alfred Austin, Mr. 
Jelf, and Mr. R. A. H Mitchell. The 
picture of the late Mr. du Maurier has a 
melancholy interest. If there is a lack of 
spice in many of these drawings, the artist 
is hardly to be blamed. A good caricature 
is born of familiarity. Mr. Ward, we 
imagine, can know very little of most of 
his models, owing to the conditions under 
which he necessarily works. The pen of 
Jehu Junior is still pungent. 


+ * * 


The Evergreen: A Northern Seasonal (Pat- 
rick Geddes & Colleagues).—To appreciate 
The Evergreen one must belong to the Celtic 
Fringe. Unfortunately, this is not a thing 
that can be done at pleasure, for the Celt is 
born, not made. Even then there are two 
families of Celts—those that pronounce the 
word with a hard ‘‘C,” and those that affect 
the soft; and it requires some strength of 
mind to use the “k” sound when one’s 
companion insists upon the sibilant. Of 
frankly self-conscious Celtic literature as 
it is now made, the finest variety to our 
mind is that of Mr. W. B. Yeats. Having 
premised so much, let us turn to the winter 
number of Zhe Evergreen, or “ Northern 
Seasonal,” as it is called. At the first 
glance at its pages the reader who has the 
misfortune to be a Southron is bewildered 
and dazed. The light and shade of the 
wood blocks is so vivid ; the type is so sharp 
and black ; the matter has so unfamiliar an 
air. A closer examination is not rewarded 
with very much profit. The pictures are 
bold rather than beautiful, al when they 
are mystic they baffle us. The prevailing 
note of the text is wistfulness. Upon old, 
unhappy, far-off things and battles long ago 
the Celtic mind is for ever dwelling. Of 
eager, active joy in the life around them 
these Evergreen Celts have nothing, they 
are only languidly interested. They are not 
so much sad as wistful and retrospective. 
They do so little with their youth, 





The Quarto (Virtue & _ demonstrates 
beyond question that the Slade School is 
the abode of activity. Even if it did no 
more than that, it should receive a wel- 
come, for there is not too much activity in 
English art schools. But it is in itself 
interesting, and this second number shows 
in the main an improvement upon the 
first, although we could wish that its con- 
tents came more from within and less from 
without the school walls. Thus, much as 
we admire the reproductions after Rossetti 
and Mr. Watts and Millais, and the artists 
engaged on the teaching staff, we would 
relinquish them for young efforts of promise. 
As it is, the best artistic contributions from 
a pupil are those by the late Winifred 
Matthews, whose career was so unhappily 
cut short at the age of twenty. Prof. 
Fred. Brown, in his kindly criticism of her 
work, makes it clear that the loss to art— 
particularly, perhaps, the art of caricature 
—occasioned by her death is considerable. 
Of the other pictures, we like best the study 
by Mr. Tonks (only why did he choose a 
model with a squint?) ; the designs by Miss 
Nellie Syrett, which have much promise of 
power and a quaint fancy; a lithograph by 
Mr. Pennell ; and an etching by Mr. Jacomb- 
Hood. The literary matter has nothing of 
unusual merit, but there is a nice little story 
by Miss Evelyn Sharp, a criticism of Lanier 
by the Rev. W. Garrett Horder, and Mr. 
Alfred Holborn is interesting in his study 
of the influence of Robert Browning on 
Mrs. Browning’s poetry. 
* * - 


“THe GentLeMAN’s MaGazine Lrprary.” 
‘Norfolk, Northamptonshire, Northumber- 
land.” (Elliot Stock.) The inequalities 
of treatment which have been apparent in 
all the preceding parts are more con- 
spicuous than ever in this volume. Castle 
Acre is unnoticed. The castle of Caistor, 
which was founded by Sir John Fastolfe 
and afterwards occupied by the successive 
members of the family of Paston, forms 
an article of but three pages, though it 
still tempts many a visitor into crossing 
the marshes from Great Yarmouth. But 
Carbrook, which is not even mentioned 
by the compiler of Murray’s Handbook to 
Norfolk, fills ten pages, an accident due to 
the partiality of Mr. Duffield for the parish. 
The same writer contributes an article of 
twelve pages on Merton, and Jfurray’s 
Handbook disposes of both hall and church 
in less than that number of lines. Oxnead, 
the home of the Pastons, is described by 
Mr. J. A. Repton, and the priory of Way- 
bourne is lovingly treated by Freeman. 
Many of the churches of Northampton- 
shire are of especial interest, and its local 
antiquaries have described their features at 
adequate length. Among the other articles 
dealing with this county are a valuable paper 
by Mr. J. H. Parker on the medieval 
houses at Thorpe, within a mile of Peter- 
borough, and two articles on the buildings 
at Higham Ferrers, and the connexion of 
the town with Archbishop Chichele. The 
best articles in the section devoted to 
Northumberland describe the castles of 
Coupland and Hepple. The utility of the 
book is much enhanced by the compilation 





of two indexes—one of names of persons, 
the other of subjects. 


* * w 


Korean Games. By Stewart Culin. (Phil- 
adelphia: University of Pennsylvania ; 
London: George Redway.) Mr. Culin is 
already known to us as the author of two or 
three elegantly printed opuscula on Chinese 
games of chance as played in America. So 
far as we are aware, he has himself never 
visited the Far East; but he has taken 
advantage of his position, as director of the 
Museum of Archeology at Philadelphia, to 
study oriental games in connexion with those 
of the American aborigines. In this task 
he has found a collaborator in Mr. Cushing, 
of the Bureau of Ethnology at Washington, 
who will ultimately publish the results of 
their joint researches. But we may here 
mention one of the main conclusions which 
they claim to have definitely ascertained. 
This is, the supreme significance of the 
arrow, or a bundle of arrows, as the basis 
of a system of divination, alike in Eastern 
Asia, in Northern America, and in Arabia. 
Another fundamental principle, common to 
China and the Red Indians, is the quintuple 
classification of things, according to the four 
cardinal points and the middle. Turning to 
Korea, the lamented Terrien de Lacouperie 
used to insist upon its historical importance, 
as the half-way house or bridge by which 
Chinese civilisation was transmitted to Japan. 
And this truth is well brought out by our 
author, who loses no opportunity of illus- 
trating Korean games by the corresponding 
ones of Chinaand Japan. Specially interest- 
ing in this connexion is his elaborate 
description of chess, dominoes, and cards, as 
eal in these three countries. Here, as 
elsewhere, we have a great deal more given 
than is promised on the title-page. It 
remains to praise the illustrations, which 
will form to many the chief attraction of 
the volume. They include twenty-two 
coloured or tinted plates, reproduced from a 
series of pictures made by a native Korean 
artist in 1886, which are charming both in 
their colouring and in their vivacity of 
attitude — again revealing the half-way 
house between China and Japan. The other 
illustrations in the text have the same merit 
of veracity and instructiveness. Altogether, 
this volume will be treasured by those who 
have learned the lesson of modern anthrop- 
ology—how the humblest operations of man 
become interesting when studied by the 
scientific methods of comparison and evolu- 


tion. 
* * a 


Chronicle of the Discovery and Conquest of 
Guinea. By Gomez Eannes de Azurara. 
Printed for the Hakluyt Society. The dis- 
coveries of the Portuguese on the coast of 
Western Africa have never seized on the 
popular imagination as the discovery of 
America by Columbus has done. The 
dramatic completeness of the latter, achieved 
at one stroke, came with the suddenness of a 
new revelation to Europe. The Portuguese 
proceeded tentatively, each explorer pushing 
his conquests a few leagues further than his 
predecessor had done, much as discoverers in 
the present century have been winning their 
way nearer and nearer to the North Pole. 
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The chronicle of Azurara tells the story of 
the expeditions almost annually set on foot 
by Henry the Navigator, from 1434, when 
Gil Eannes first passed Cape Bojador, to 
1448. Azurara’s narrative is, on the whole, 
= interesting. He often vexes us, like all 
early chroniclers, by withholding just the in- 
formation we long for, and offering us in- 
stead great show of learning, sententious 
rhetoric, and moral platitudes. He shows 
us that strange mixture of Christian zeal 
and commercial greed, of the struggle 
between bigotry and humanity, which not 
unfrequently characterises the conguistadores. 
His chap. xxi., describing the distribution of 
the captives, is worthy of all praise; but we 
look in vain for some hint to tell us if 
the captives taken south of Cape Bojador, 
‘“‘ white enough, fair to look upon, and well 
proportioned,” were of any racial kin to the 
not yet extinct fair Guanches of the Canaries. 
The Introduction on the Life and Writings 
of Azurara is such as was to be expected 
from the biographer of Henry the Navigator, 
and from Mr. E. Prestage. The present is 
only vol. i.; for the notes, which will test 
the value of the editorial work, we have to 
wait for vol. ii. All that we have here is 
well and scholarly done. 


* * * 


Might Have Been : Notes of a Lifetime. By 
Dr. Joseph Parker. (Chatto & Windus.) This 
book may startle many, but, if read aright, 
it will only startle them into a better ap- 
preciation of Dr. Parker’s attainments, and 
his kindly and sunny character. Those who 
know Dr. Parker’s Christianity may here 
know him as a provider of cakes and ale ; 
those who know him as a preacher of 
truth may here know him as a fabulist, 
audacious and amusing. ‘I have in this 
book,” Dr. Parker tells us, ‘‘ looked at life as 
it might have been, for who knows 
that the potential is not God’s way of 
interpreting the indicative and actual?” 
It may be allowed that an autobiography is 
the truer and completer for containing much 
that its writer dreamed of, as well as much 
that he only experienced, in his lifetime. 
The only trouble is that Dr. Parker 
throws upon his reader—with the usual 
compliment to the reader’s astuteness—the 
truth of distinguishing between his poten- 
tial and ‘‘indicative”? mood. For ourselves, 
we confess that we cannot always decide 
where Dr. Parker’s “have beens” are 
dovetailed into his ‘might have beens.” 
If Dr. Parker should be called on for a 
second edition of his book—and he deserves 
to be—he might do worse than print his 
potential passages in red ink for the benefit 
of dullards like ourselves, leaving the 
indicative in their native black. The 
difficulty, however, as it stands, is no bar 
to the enjoyment of a book in which shrewd 
sense and rollicking humour go to swell an 
irresponsible tide of small talk. Exuberance 
seldom meets us in the literature of to-day, 
and this is at least an exuberant book, in 
which, among much that is rather harum- 
scarum, we have the sane utterances on 
social questions and private economies which 
we might expect from the. master of the City 
Temple. 





CONCERNING CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


A 8 holiday time once again comes round, 

the thoughts of those harassed beings 
whom Mr. Kenneth Grahame in his charm- 
ing Golden Age designates as the Immortals 
turn, more or less lightly, to thoughts of 
literature for children. To write a story 
which is likely to engross the attention 
of children of the present day without 
trenching on the confines of sensationalism 
on the one hand, while avoiding purely 
didactic solemnity on the other, requires the 
delicate perception and trained art of the 
true storyteller. . 

A writer who combines the essentials of 
a successful writer of books for the young 
is Mrs. L. T. Meade. Her stories, even 
for grown-up readers, are interesting ; 
her style is excellent, and her plots are 
skilful, while the tone of her stories is 
wholesome and bracing. In her book for 
older children, Merry Girls of England 
(Cassell & Co.), she is at her best. The 
story of the four girls who are left with a 
small, a very small, fortune to fight their 
way in the world is pathetic and suggestive. 
The interest in the story never flags, and 
the characters are, for the most part, drawn 
with a sure and bold hand. It would, it is 
true, be easy to pick holes in some of the 
incidents. We may, for example, doubt 
whether a girl of sixteen, fresh from the 
country, who has only studied life among 
the tomes of the British Museum, could— 
even granting that she cribbed her main 
idea from a single fly-leaf, filched from 
the MS. of an eminent lady novelist— 
produce an epoch-making novel. On the 
other hand, the eccentric old lady with 
her six dogs, whose life is __bright- 
ened by the advent of a light-hearted, 
womanly girl, is a clever character sketch, 
and shows the author at her best. Again, 
in her Little Mother to the Others (White & 
Co.) Mrs. Meade has written a charming 
story for younger children. Her little actors 
are not impossibly virtuous—indeed, they 
are often as impish as can be—but the 
development of their characters is brought 
out in the spirited action of the story with 
undeniable skill. A _ pretty and _ very 
pathetic story—the pitiful story of a child 
who is brought up among people who have 
no sympathy with his childish joys and 
terrors—is When Arnold Comes Home (Henry 
& Co.), by Miss Mann. The scene where the 
little boy meets Arnold, the uncle from 
whose home-coming he expects so much, as 
the homeless vagrant whose faithful ‘‘ mate ” 
he becomes, is beautifully pathetic, though 
we are afraid that it is rather above the 
heads of most children. It is much the 
same kind of well-written, thoughtful story 
as the author’s previous work Z'here was Once 
a Prince (Henry & Co.), the second edition of 
which we have just received together with a 
new edition of Miss Yonge’s pretty story 
The Castle Builders (Innes & Co.). A story 
suitable for very young children is Mrs. 
Everett-Green’s Squib and his Friends (Nelson 
& Co.). The descriptions of life and scenery 
in Switzerland, written in the simplest lan- 
guage, cannot fail to interest little ones to 
whom “ joggraphy” is a stumbling-block 
and a wedk of offence. In Jifty-two Stories 





of Pluck, Peril, and Romance  ergen aee & 

‘o.) will be found an excellent collection 
of stories of adventure and every-day life, 
which children of every age will appreciate. 
Mrs. Coulson Kernahan’s clever story, 7'he 
Miller’s Mouse, deserves commendation for 
its clever fancy and graceful style. 

Of fairy stories there is no lack this year, 
and we hope that the chronicles of Fairyland 
which lend such glamour to the years of 
childhood, a glamour for the loss of which 
in after life no compensation can ever be 
made, will not be overlooked by those who 
choose the literature of children. Old and 
young alike will enjoy La Motte Fouqué’s 
two famous stories, Sintram and Undine 
(Gardner, Darton & Co.). Sintram, the 
beautiful allegory inspired by Albert Diirer’s 
famous picture, “The Knight, Death, and 
Satan,” is probably less well known to 
English readers than that tricksy, lovable 
sprite Undine. But he deserves to be 
known and loved ; he is La Motte Fouqué’s 
Galahad, whose strength was as_ the 
strength of ten because his heart was 
pure. The translation is excellent, and 
Mr. Gordon Browne’s illustrations are full 
of fire and life. Miss Mary Debenham’s 
budget of fairy tales in J/oliday Tusks 
(Jarrold & Sons) are clever in their 
extravagant, whimsical humour; indeed, 
we are almost afraid that the author’s 
bubbling humour is almost too clever for 
children to appreciate the charm it has for 
us. The stories are told by several Im- 
mortals—their holiday task for the edifica- 
tion of a small friend. The Professor’s tale 
of the amateur Goblin, a wicked little boy 
who from pure love of mischief pretended to 
be a goblin and ended by being one in grim 
earnest, and the ‘Striped ’Un’s” account 
of the tribulations of a malicious farmer 
who kept a dromotherium to harass his 
own familiar enemy are delightfully 
amusing in their playful extravagance. 
Clever and humorous, too, after the 
style of the inimitable Lewis Carroll’s 
stories, is Mrs. Davidson’s Garden of 
Time (Jarrold & Sons). The adventures 
of Daff, beguiled by that absurd poodle 
Koko at the bottom of the sea and in the 
moon, are full of grotesque wonders and 
surprises; while the visit to the Garden 
of Time is a really beautiful allegory, 
worked out with artistic force and restraint. 
Mrs. Davidson writes good English, and 
Mr. Guthrie’s illustrations are fanciful and 
suitable. Princes Three and Seekers Seven 
(Elliot Stock) is the title of four rather more 
conventional fairy tales by Miss Colquhoun, 
and the allegory is somewhat wooden. ‘The 
best is the story of the adventures of Prince 
Fortunate, the German origin of which, Die 
weisse Katze, is obvious from the outset. A 
somewhat unsatisfactory fairy tale is KE. M. 
Rutherford’s Zhe King’s Baby (Gay & Bird) ; 
it is clever, but too artificial and pretentious. 
It is always useful to know of some straight- 
forward dramatic piece which will lend itself 
to the limitations of a children’s stage. As 
such we can recommend Zhe Kitchen Maid 
(Constable & Co.), a version of Cinderella 
dramatised by MissGuillemard. Thedialogue 
is bright, though at times, possibly owing to 
the exigencies of verse, it degenerates into 
slang. But it would stage well, 
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FICTION. 
Some Whims of Fate. By Ménie Muriel 
Dowie. (John Lane.) 


N the best of Miss Ménie Muriel Dowie’s 
| Some Whims of Fate we can admire the 
compression, the foreshortening, the absence 
of which we must deplore in most contem- 
poraneous English fiction. We can admire 
much besides; but it is the art of compres- 
sion, the art of omission, that strikes us first. 
Miss Dowie presents her pictures not in the 
manner of the revolving panorama, but, as 
a civilised picture ought to be presented, in 
perspective ; and she relentlessly denies her- 
self the indulgence of touches that are not 
salient and inevitable, that do not tell in 
making up the main account. And the 
result is that we get our sovereign’s worth 
in the shape of a sovereign; we get one 
small piece of gold instead of many pieces 
of bronze and silver. If Miss Dowie had 
written three fat volumes about the life and 
character of Wladislaw, for instance, she 
could not possibly have made us understand 
Wladislaw’s life and character better than 
we do at the end of the forty pages of her 
vivid and ingenious ‘“ Wladislaw’s Advent.” 
She could only have illustrated them at 
greater length; and surely a reader may 
take economy of illustration on the author’s 
part as a compliment to his own imagina- 
tion. Again, in ‘‘A Man I Met” there are 
materials of tragedy, of pride cast down, 
of ruined grandeur, and of metaphysical 
terror, which a business-like novelist would 
have hoarded for a year-long serial; yet 
here they are adequately suggested in the 
space of one short chapter. Of course, if 
the consequence of compression in a tale 
were not an enhanced intensity of effect, 
the virtue of compression might be ques- 
tioned; but that is exactly what the 
consequence of compression in the best of 
Miss Dowie’s tales seems to us to be. Our 
vision of the Latin Quarter, in ‘‘ Wladislaw’s 
Advent,” of the class in which Wladislaw 
studied painting, of Wladislaw himself, 
with the haunting resemblance of his face 
to *“‘a face one knew,” of Dufour the 
master, of the orgy in Dufour’s studio, and 
of the scene that followed Wladislaw’s 
startling advent there—our vision of all 
this is intense with the intensity of things 
experienced. We remember it as we 
remember what we have “seen with our 
eyes.” ‘There is perhaps a moral in 
Wladislaw’s story; if so, I have had no 
thought to write it,” says the author. She 
did well not to write it, for we have it on 
high authority that there are many morals 
‘‘ which whatever lives should teach”; and 
Wladislaw’s story lives. 

We have spoken of the “ best” of Miss 
Dowie’s tales, thereby implying that they 
do not all appear to us to be of equal value. 
The best, we think decidedly, are those 





which she tells in the first person singular. | 


Then her style, her voice, is crisp, piquant, 
and rvelen individual. But ak she 
employs the third person she sinks her 
individuality too far, she becomes foo third- 
personal, if we may say so, and much of the 
colour and brilliancy of her writing dis- 
appears. For that matter, there are honest 


folk who hold that, save where the thing is 
a logical impossibility, all tales should be 
told in the first person singular—by a living 
incarnate witness, rather than by a dis- 
embodied spirit out of space. It certainly 
does seem the less conventional, the more 
natural method; why not, therefore, the 
more persuasive? In any case, it is the 
method whereby Miss Ménie Muriel Dowie 
achieves her happiest results. Taken for all 
in all, Some Whims of Fate entitles Miss 
Dowie to a high rank among the very small 
number of English writers who can succeed 
with that peculiarly difficult form of fiction, 
the conte. 


The Lower Life. By Francis Gribble. (A. D. 


Innes. ) 


In The Lower Life, Mr. Francis Gribble 
gives us the small change of a good story 
and an impressive study. It is a realised, 
convincing story, an intelligent and careful 
study, of demoralisation—of the demoralising 
influence upon character of stock-gambling 
in the City. If Mr. Gribble had said his 
say upon the subject in fifty pages—in the 
form, that is, of a rather long short tale—we 
could have thanked him for a sovereign; but 
he spins it out to upwards of three hundred, 
so that we have to take our sovereign’s 
worth in shillings, and even halfpence. His 
shillings and halfpence are for the most part 
bright and new, to be sure, and they jingle 
pleasantly ; but we should prefer the com- 
pression of the sovereign. Certainly, in 
fifty pages, if not in fewer, Mr. Gribble 
could have related all that is vital in his 
observation, all that is essential, all that 
a reader with a little knowledge of the 
world and a dash of mother-wit needed. 
However, let us say that the story of 
Arnold Brabant’s spiritual decay, as he 
manipulates his companies, sips his cham- 
pagne, and amasses his millions, and of 
his wife MHelen’s corresponding pitiful 
disenchantment, is cleverly and movingly 
worked out; and since novels, and not short 
tales, are the fashion, it is perhaps invidious 
to complain of prolixity in this one. Benjy 
Cohen and Alexis Broome, we fancy, are 
portraits of actual and not uncelebrated 
specialists, indicated rather than disguised 
by their slightly altered names. In 
chapter x. there is an exceedingly life like 
sketch of the Moulin Rouge, with its flare 
of gas, its musk scent and tobacco smoke, 
its amazing dancers, its tweed-clad British 
tourists, and the young ladies who come up 
and pester you with their “I spik Inglis. 
You pay me glass of beer!” But the 
love-making in Normandy between Helen 
Brabant and Austin Marillier leaves one 
cold. It was, perhaps, a necessary part of 
the drama that Helen should be tempted, 
but her temptation happens altogether 
mechanically, perfunctorily, the passion is 
not ‘‘ felt,” and the reader is neither con- 
vinced nor stirred. 


alladia. By Mrs. Hugh Fraser. 


millans. ) 


Mrs. Hue Fraser has one of the most 
fertile imaginations of the present day. Her 
pages are simply crammed with incidents 
and characters, so that it cannot be said 


(Mac- 





there is a dull page in Palladia from be- 
ginning to end. But as her tale progresses 
Mrs. Fraser begins to take a morbid delight 
in weeding out the long list of her dramatis 
persone. Royal Highnesses have their 
heads severed from their bodies, and 
beautiful but wicked women take themselves 
off with poison, while such despicable things 
as anarchists have the life trampled out 
of them by horses’ feet. There are two 
dynamite explosions in the book, in one of 
which Palladia’s sister loses her life, and in 
the other a pretty little countess is blown 
away while she was just about to avert the 
tragedy of the man she loved. In no book 
that we have ever read does fate play such a 
mean part in frustrating good intentions as 
in Palladia. The beautiful creature who 
gives the name to the story was a gipsy on 
her mother’s side; her father was a prince, 
and she was brought into this world without 
any benefit of clergy. Nevertheless, her 
father contrived that she should marry the 
Duke Carolus of Carinthia. The chamber- 
lain of the duke overheard the secret of 
Palladia’s birth, and treasured it up for 
future use. The secret, however, never did 
him any good nor Palladia any harm. The 
first dynamite explosion occurred on the 
evening of her wedding-day, and her 
husband was unhappy enough to pronounce 
the name of a lady not Palladia in the 
confusion of the moment. Johnny Denis 
was an Englishman who happened to be at 
the wedding banquet; his eyes met those of 
Palladia, and she turned hers away. From 
that moment we knew that Mrs. Fraser 
had determined that Johnny should marry 
Palladia, and we were not disappointed. 
We confess that we could have wished a 
less bloody death for poor Carolus ; and we 
are of opinion that Prince Rouman, who 
succeeded him, fares better at Mrs. Fraser's 
hands than he deserved. The book is most 
entertaining reading, though it is full of the 
wildest improbabilities. 


Benjamin’s Sack. By Meta C. Scott. (Ward, 
Lock & Bowden.) 


Tue Benjamin of this story wrote a book ; 
but the publishers to whom he submitted 
the MS. would only consent to bring it out 
on payment of fifty pounds by the author. 
We venture to predict that the author of 
Benjamin’s Sack will never be asked for 
money for such a purpose. It is as promising 
a thing, of the length, as has been published 
for a long time. ‘‘ Not perfect, nay, but 
full of tender wants”: it has originality, 
style, and interest of plot. Agnes Angéle 
is heiress to a large property, which she 
loses if she does not marry ‘a Catholic 
gentleman.” In the case of freehold 
estate such a condition would probably be 
void, and the estate does not appear to have 
consisted of personalty at all; but for the 
purposes of a story—and such a story—a 
little doubtful law will readily be swallowed. 
By the behest of a dying father, Agnes is 
brought up to marry Adolphe Seymour, 
a cousin, who fulfils the condition aforesaid. 
But she loves, and is secretly loved by, 
Benjamin Stone, a Protestant clergyman. 
To obtain the money demanded for the 
ublication of Benjamin’s book, Margaret 
tone, his sister, burglarises Agnes’s house, 
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and is, unknown to herself, seen by 
Agnes in the act of robbing the safe. 
Agnes keeps silence; but the fact that a 
burglary has occurred is made known to 
Seymour. Circumstances lead him to the 
conviction that Benjamin has been the 
robber. Taxed by Seymour with the crime, 
Benjamin divines his sister’s act, and 
silently accepts the burden of her guilt. 
His renunciation of Agnes is demanded by 
Seymour as the price of silence. Except 
Seymour, Margaret Stone is the only 
person who has divined her brother’s 
passion for Agnes. She writes, in his 
name, a singularly beautiful love-letter, and 
in her great love for her brother compeis 
Benjamin to take the responsibility of it. 
Meeting Agnes by an appointment which 
makes her coming a tacit acceptance of his 
suit, he cries that he ‘has changed his 
mind,” and Agnes, angry and humiliated, 
leaves him. How Seymour finds the love- 
letter, abstracts it, and denounces Benjamin 
as a thief, and how, by this act, the re- 
nunciation of the estate by Agnes and her 
union with Benjamin are brought about, 
the story most ingeniously and charmingly 
tells. Margaret dies without knowing that 
either Agnes or her brother has ever known 
of the robbery. As a first book, which we 
take this to be, Benjamin’s Sack is full of 
promise; but it has more than promise, and 
its achievement should ensure a_ hearty 
welcome for the future work of the writer. 


Lord Edward Fitzgerald: an Historical 
Romance. By M. McD. Bodkin, Q.C. 
(Chapman and Hall.) : 


Memsers of the Bar are always supposed 
to write anonymously; but the need of 
supplementing their legal work has 
generally been thought to prevail among 
the juniors. It must be, therefore, the 
genuine afflatus which impels such well- 
employed Queen’s Counsel as Mr. Inder- 
wick or Mr. Bodkin td turn their talents 
to fiction. The last named has written 
a very readable story in Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, a tale of gallant Irish gentle- 
men in the stirring times during and 
after’ the American rebellion, and with 
plenty of “go” in the narrative, amount- 
ing at times to a spice of just that high- 
falutin which is so pardonable and even 
acceptable in Mr. G. P. R. James and his 
followers. Mr. Bodkin is not yet quite 
a Stanley Weyman, but he may hope to 
be nearer by the time he is a Judge. We 
may note that there is not very much in 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald about the “ mar- 
vellous career” of the hero who gives the 
book its title: Lord Byron’s remark that 
Fitzgerald’s romantic and singular history, 
“if it were not too near our own time, 
would make the finest subject in the world 
for an historical novel” has apparently 
inspired Mr. Bodkin, but he has not on this 
occasion stuck closely to his brief. Byron’s 
prophecy has still to be fulfilled, for Mr. 
Bodkin starts his story by introducing, as 
a foil to Lord Edward, an equally gallant 
‘captain in the army of the United States,” 
named Maurice Blake, a creature of Mr. 
Bodkin’s own invention; and, like a wise 
man, he has quite deserted the historical 





character when his story gets well on its 
way, and has turned it into an excellent 
tale, with the sub-plot as plot and Maurice 
Blake as the real herc. Blake’s faithful 
henchman, Christy, is the second person of 
interest in the action, and Blake’s lady- 
love the third; while Fitzgerald is con- 
veniently married in the most unromantic 
but historical manner, and comfortably dis- 
missed from Mr. Bodkin’s pages, and is only 
brought back decently at the end, with a 
baby, to show that he was not absolutely 
forgotten. The inconsistencies of philo- 
sophers, we are sometimes told, are their 
greatest merits. Certainly the irrelevancies 
of the novelist are often his most interesting 
chapters; and Mr. Bodkin’s talent as a 
writer of fiction is better proved by this 
desertion of his hero than by any amount of 
the patriotic (Irish) polities which he prob- 
ably meant to get in when he sat down to 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald and the penal laws, 
and dedicated his volume to Mr. Gladstone. 


FROM A READER’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THERE are two J. M. Barries. One wrote 
Lady Nicotine, and is the reserved, some- 
what silent, individual whom Mrs. Leo 
Hunter fails ignominiously to exploit. The 
other is the real Barrie, the author of 4 
Window in Thrums and Margaret Ogilvy. 
The few who know a little of the latter 
have long been aware that his home 
life colours every page of the Thrums 
novels, and that his mother was the original 
of “Jess” and “Margaret.” I believe the 
one person outside the novelist’s family 
who teal The Little Minister read aloud 
before publication was Mrs. Fraser, mother 
of Miss Marie Fraser, the actress. She 
declared she owed this privilege and Mr. 
Barrie’s friendship entirely to a fancied 
resemblance between herself and the woman 
with “the soft face.” I imagine it must 
have been Mr. Barrie who impregnated the 
Frasers with an enthusiasm for “ R. L. 8.” 
Anyhow, a little later they stayed at Vailima 
on their way home from Australia, and Miss 
Fraser’s pleasant little volume about Samoa 
resulted. It was highly appropriate Mr. 
Barrie should play a prominent part in 
connexion with the Stevenson Memorial 
proceedings last week. Perhaps the best 
chapter in Margaret Ogilvy is that devoted 
to “R. L. 8.” and the most ingenuous 
tribute to his friend the lines wherein 
the chronicler of Thrums describes the 
discouragement which overtook him after 
realising the perfection of Zhe Master of 
Ballantrae. 





Mr. Lovis Broke fancies the late Lord 
Pembroke’s preface to his first volume of 
South Sea stories helped to give it vogue. 
Of course that is a mistake. Few of the 
younger generation of readers knew the 
noble earl by name, and fewer still have 
enjoyed the racy South Sea Bubbles which he 
wrote, in conjunction with Dr. Kingsley. 
Besides, By Reef and Palm needed no 
adventitious aid. Itis not often the reviewer 
chances on such an original shillingsworth. 
As a matter of fact, many of us were on the 
look-out for Mr. Becke’s book some time 








before it appeared. We had already 
sampled his quality through 4 Modern 
Buccaneer. This, you remember, was the 
story which the Sydney man sold Mr. Rolf 
Boldrewood, and over which a misunder- 
standing arose. Mr. Becke merely intended 
the material of Hayston’s remarkable career 
should be generally utilised in his friend’s 
romance, whereas the latter believed himself 
to be at liberty to edit and incorporate the 
entire MS. This he did, and on realising 
the mistake Mr. Becke not unnaturally 
claimed an acknowledgment of his share in 
the book. Mr. Boldrewood was famous, and 
he unknown, so at the time a note on a fly- 
leaf of the second edition was thought 
sufficient. In future issues, however, one 
hopes to see the names of both Australian 
novelists fraternally conjoined on the title- 
page. The English public bought By Reef 
and Palm in thousands, but they would have 
none of the almost equally photographic 
Kafr Stories, by William Charles Scully, 
which followed it in the Autonym Library a 
few weeks later. No one was more surprised 
at this than Mr. Becke, unless, indeed, it 
was Mr. Fisher Unwin. But the persever- 
ing reader is well accustomed to such 
vagaries of popular taste. Several years 
ago reputed good judges predicted a big 
success for a striking volume of tales, called 
In the Midst of Life, by Ambrose Bierce. 
Reviewer after reviewer praised the book, 
which hovered on the verge of success, but 
popularity never came, and the book still 
remains comparatively unknown to Mudies. 





THE vogue achieved by Rodney Stone and 
The Wheels of Chance may not impossibly 
tempt other popular writers to try their 
hands at aggressively sporting novels. 
Mr. Rider Haggard, for aaron should 
shine in that line. One of the best things 
he ever did was the description of the 
wrestling bout in Zhe Witch’s Head. Mr 
George Bernard Shaw, too, might give us 
another pugilist hero. How many readers 
of to-day, I wonder, know his Cashel Byron’s 
Profession? Both it and The Unsocial Socialist 
have long disappeared from the bookstalls, 
though they deserved far more extended 
lives than much which survives. 





Tne following library list is made up 
mainly from new fiction. Jdylls in Drab 
consists of a couple of pictures of Quaker 
life in America; and Zom Sawyer, Detective, 
of short stories told in Mark Twain’s familiar 
vein. Jras, a Mystery, relates the mis- 
adventures of a professor of Egyptology 
who, in a weak moment, marries a mummy. 
In Golden Shackles is a New Zealand story 
somewhat in the style of Annie 8. Swan. 
The Devil Tree of El Dorado deals with 
adventures in South America. It appears 
to be written around much the same 
phenomenon as Mr. Wells treated in Zhe 
Flowering of the Strange Orchid. 


Liprary List. 


Idylis in Drab. By W. D. Howells. 

Tom Sawyer, Detective. By Mark Twain. 
Tras, a Mystery. By Theo. Douglas. 

In Golden Shackles. By “ Alien.” 

The Devil Tree of El Dorado 
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ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: 


An ANNIVERSARY CHAPTER. 


T was on the noon of the 17th of Decem- 
I. ber, 1894, that, in the Fleet-street of his 
love, and close to the old office of London, I 
caught sight, on the poster of an evening 
paper, of the fateful news from Samoa: 
“Death of R. L. Stevenson.” It is true 
enough that the wish at times is father to 
the thought. But the fear is oftener father 
to it too; and though, for days to come, 
doubts were hurried up and down, and from 
his own Edinburgh came the incredulity of 
his own Balfours, there was no comfort to be 
got from even their unbelief. The news of 
his death was too bad not to be true; and for 
the sole and only time, he who long had made 
us gay at last had grieved us. Too quickly 
were the tidings confirmed in letters from 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, Stevenson’s stepson, 
to Mr. Sidney Colvin, whose discernment had 
taken Stevenson from Law and given him to 
Literature, and whose biography of his 
friend will rank among the most beloved of 
works; and to Mr. Edmund Gosse, to whom 
Stevenson had been writing at the very last, 
“with nothing in my foolish, elderly head,” 
he said, ‘‘ but love-stories.” These letters 
were communicated to the Zimes; for were 
not all readers of Stevenson his intimates ? 
Left at Vailima with the task of writing 
to the dead man’s many personal friends, 
Mr. Lloyd Osbourne ak from the task. 
“To spend days,” he said, “in the 
mechanical copying of saddening words and 
phrases, to endlessly reiterate the same 
expressions of sorrow, until they grow 
meaningless,’ seemed to him “ an offence to 
his own heart.” He therefore printed, in a 
narrow -columned brochure, “‘ A Letter to 
Mr. Stevenson’s Friends,” begging the for- 
giveness of those who might “draw back 
from the cold impersonal print, with a long- 
ing for themore decorous obscurity of written 
words.” Re-reading now that narrative, 
told by the disciple as the master would 
himself have told it, I can permit myself to 
‘use no other words : 


‘** He wrote hard all that morning of the last 
day. His half-finished book, Hermiston, he 
judged the best he had ever written, and the 
sense of successful effort made him buoyant 
and happy as nothing else could. In the after- 
noon the mail fell to be answered; replies to 
the long, kindly letters of distant friends. At 





sunset he came downstairs; rallied his wife 
about the forebodings she could not shake off; 
talked of a lecturing tour to America he was 
eager to make,‘as he was now so well,’ and 
—_ a game of cards with her to drive away 

er melancholy. He said he was hungry; 
begged her assistance to help him make a salad 
for the evening meal ; and, to enhance the little 
feast, he brought up a bottle of old Burgundy 
from the cellar. He was helping his wife on 
the verandah and gaily talking, when suddenly 
he put both hands to his head and cried out: 
‘What’s that?’ Then he asked quickly, ‘Do 
I look strange?’ Even as he did so, he fell on 
his knees beside her. He was hel into the 
great hall, between his wife and his body- 
servant Sosimo, losing consciousness instanty 
as he lay back in the armchair that had once 
been his granfather’s. Little time was lost in 
bringing the doctors—Anderson, of the man-of- 
war, and his friend Dr. Funk. They looked at 
him and shook their heads; they laboured 
strenuously, and left nothing undone. But 
he had passed the bounds of human skill. He 
had grown so well and strong that his wasted 
lungs were unable to bear the strain of returning 
health. The dying man lay back in his chair, 
breathing heavily, his family about him frenzied 
with grief as they realised all hope was passed. 
The dozen or more Samoans who formed part 
of the little clan of which he was chief sat in a 
wide semicircle on the floor, their reverent, 
troubled, sorrow-stricken faces all fixed upon 
their dying master. Some knelt upon knee to be 
instantly ready for any command that might 
be laid upon them. A nairow bed was brought 
into the centre of the room, the Master was 
gently laid upon it, his head supported by a 
rest, the gift of Shelley’s son. Slower and 
slower grew his respiration, wider the interval 
between the long, deep breaths. The Rev. Mr. 
Clarke was now come, an old and valued friend; 
he knelt and prayed as the life ebbed away. 
He died at ten minutes past eight on Monday 
evening, December 3, in the forty-fifth year of 
his age.” 

x * 

The body, covered with the Union Jack, 
‘‘ fit shroud for a loyal Scotsman,” lay in the 
large room, where he had ‘passed the 
gayest and mest delightful hours of his 
life,” and where stood the relics of his old 
home, the furniture that had been his 
father’s before him. The Samoans knelt 
and kissed the hand of Tusitala—the Teller 
of Tales—as they called their chief; and 
Sosimo, his favourite servant, asked to be 
allowed to say the prayers of his own 
religion — the Catholic. Till midnight, 
therefore, were heard, over the body of him 
who had defended Father Damien, “the 
prolonged, sonorous prayers of the Church 
of Rome, in commingled Latin and 
Somoan.” Next day forty Samoans, with 
knives and axes, cut a path up the 
steep face of the mountain, and Mr. 
Lloyd Osbourne, with a few picked depend- 
ants, proceeded to the narrow summit to dig 
the grave—lost almost as the grave of Moses 
—where Stevenson had wished to lie. To that 
last sanctuary he was borne, the coffin hid 
beneath a tattered red ensign that had 
flown from his mast in many a remote corner 
of the South Seas. It was a formidable 
ascent, but nineteen Europeans and some 
sixty Samoans reached the summit, where 
Mr. Clarke read the burial service and Mr. 
Newell gave an address in the Samoan 
language : 

‘‘ No stranger’s hand touched him,” says Mr. 
Lloyd Osbourne. ‘It was his body-servant 





that interlocked his fingers and arranged his 
hands in the attitude of prayer. Those who 
loved him carried him to his last home; even 
the coffin was the work of an old friend. The 
grave was dug by his own men.” 

* * * 


The making of that road took hold of 
my imagination. I compared with this 
record in the open letter that which the 
same writer sent to Mr. Sidney Colvin, 
where, indeed, we get this addition to the 
story : 

‘‘A year ago he was full of the project of 
making a road there, to prepare and plant the 
spot that would ultimately receive him; yet we 
shrank from it, not a little to his displeasure. 
I assure you if we had thought a moment of 
the difficulties involved it could never have been 
done. But I did not think; I knew it had to 
be done, and in that spirit I did it.” 


There are words that have souls as well as 
bodies—rare words ; and these are of them. 
They are full of allegory. What caught 
one strangely in this last incident of the 
road-making for Stevenson, dead, was this 
—that in life he was more than all 
others a man of roads. His fathers, by 
their lighthouses, had made straight the 
roads of sailors on the sea. Of his own 
youth the image was at hand when he 
wrote : 


** To the heart of youth the world’s a highway- 
side, 
Passing for ever he fares.” 


It was on a road that he confessed to his 
father in the flesh the crime of literary 
ambition : 


‘“‘T was educated” (he tells an American 

friend, Mr. Iles) ‘‘ for a civil engineer on my 
father’s design, and was at the building of 
harbours and lighthouses, and worked in a 
carpenter’s shop and a brass foundry, and hung 
about wood-yards and the like. Then it came 
out that I was learning nothing; and on being 
tightly cross-questioned during a dreadful 
evening walk, I owned I cared for nothing but 
literature. My father said that was no pro- 
fession; but I might be called to the Bar if I 
chose. So, at the age of twenty-one, I began 
to study law.” 
And when, two years later, Mr. Sidney 
Colvin gave Stevenson’s first paper to 
Mr. Hamerton for the Portfolio, where it 
appeared with the anagram signature of L. 8. 
Stoneven, the title of that paper was— 
“Roads.” On the very road he had had 
his school; for during that boyhood when 
he “was known and pointed out for the 
pattern of an idler,” yet was always busy 
on his ‘‘ own private end, which was to learn 
to write,” he kept “always two books in 
his pocket, one to read, one to write in” ; 
and he goes on: 

‘« As I walked, my mind was busy fitting what 
I saw with appropriate words; when I sat by 
the roadside I would either read, or a pencil 
and a penny version-book would be in my 
hand, to note down the features of the scene 
or commemorate some halting stanzas.” 


Appropriate words they were. One des- 
cription after another of the roads that his 
pen made comes to the mind. We are never 
off that road after nightfall, as it is described 


|in The Inland Voyage : 


‘‘ Roadside trees and disappointed sightseers, 
returning through the meadows, stood out in 
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black against a margin of low red sunset. It 
was cheerfuller to oa the other way, and so 
down the hill we went, with a full moon, the 
colour of a melon, swinging high above the 
wooded valley, and the white cliffs behind us 
faintly reddened by the fire of the chalk-kilns.”’ 


In Prince Otto (“my hardest effort, for I 
wished to do something very swell, which 
did not quite come off,” is his own account 
of that book, and the last sentence is quoted 
with every reservation) we have the familiar 
passage : 

“There is one of Nature’s spiritual ditties 
that has not yet been set to words or human 
music: the ‘Invitation to the Road’—an air 
continually sounding in the ears of gipsies, and 
to whose inspiration our nomadic fathers jour- 
neyed all their days.” 


We leave the grammar alone—the passage 
stands; and dear to Stevenson were all who 
heeded that invitation. He could even 
forgive the landladies in his heart when 
they called him ‘ pedlar”; for the pedlar 
takes the road : 


“Any stroller must be dear to the right- 
thinking heart, if it were only as a protest 
against offices and the mercantile spirit, and as 
something to remind us that life is not of 
necessity the kind of thing we generally make 
it. . . . There is nobody, under thirty, so dead 
but his heart will stir a little at sight of a 
gipsies’ camp. . . . There is some life in humanity 
left ; and youth will now and again find a brave 
word to say in dispraise of riches, and throw 
up a situation to go strolling with a knapsack.” 


A little bit of road is not enough, or 
that hotel coachman in Maubeuge would 
not have had Stevenson’s whole good-will. 
“Here I am,” said the man to the 
voyagers of the canoes; ‘I drive to the 
station. Well; and then I drive back 
again. And so on every day and all the 
week round. My God, is that life?” 
Stevenson could not say he thought it was. 
‘* But it is an evil age for the gipsily inclined 
among men. . . . Better a thousand times 
that he should be a tramp, . . . and sleep 
under trees, and see the dawn and the sunset 
every day above a new horizon.” Another, 
if a negative, tribute to the road is the 
sense of horror expressed in that absence of 
one where ‘‘the woods received and closed 
under” the flying Princess Seraphina : 


‘* Now she would stand still, and the silence 
would grow and grow till it weighed upon her 
breathing ; and then she would address herself 
again to run, stumbling, falling, and still 
hurrying the more. And presently the whole 
wood rocked and began to run along with her. 
The noise of her own mad passage through the 
silence spread and echoed, and filled the night 
with terror. Panic hunted her. Panic from 
the trees reached forth with clutching branches; 
the darkness was lit up and peopled with strange 
forms and faces. She strangled and fled before 
her fears. And yet in the last fortress reason, 
blown upon by these gusts of terror, still shone 


with a troubled light. She knew, yet could not | 
act upon her knowledge; she knew that she | 


must stop, and yet she still ran.” 


Pan is not dead; he was brought to 
earth again by Stevenson for that night, 
the first the girl had spent ‘‘ under the naked 
heaven.” She comes to the clearing and the 
lane of pine trees at the end of one of the 





most perfect passages of English prose. 
But not in prose only did Stevenson cele- 
brate the road. A spiritual ditty of nature 
indeed is that which ends with the verse : 


‘* And this shall be for music when no one els 
is near, 
The fine song for singing, the rare song to 
hear ! 


That only I remember, that only you admire, 
Of the broad road that stretches, and the 
roadside fire.”’ 


And the prayer of the vagabond in another 
verse is all his own: 


‘¢ Let the blow fall soon or late, 

Let what will be o’er me ; 

Give the face of earth around, 
And the road before me. 

Wealth I seek not, hope, nor love, 
Not a friend to know me; 

All I seek the heaven above 
And the road below me.” 


There is a touch of destiny, then, in the fact 
that when, a few weeks before Stevenson’s 
death, some Samoan chiefs he had be- 
friended wished to show him their gratitude 
they made him—a road. It was called the 
Road of Loving Hearts, and the signboard 
was lettered by his stepdaughter (‘‘more to 
me than a daughter”) Mrs. Strong. On the 
completion of the road Stevenson gave a 
banquet and made a speech. “I will tell 
you, chiefs,” he said, ‘that when I saw 
you working on that road my heart grew 
warm, not with gratitude only, but with 
hope. And who is the true champion of 
Samoa? It is the man who makes roads, 
who plants food-trees, who gathers harvests, 
and isa profitable servant before the Lord, 
using and improving that great talent that 
has been given him in trust. Chiefs, on 
this road you have made many feet shall 
follow.” Strange, all things considered, 
that this should be his last speech ; stranger 
still that in a very few weeks another road 
was to be made—the road on which this 
chapter set out—whereon was borne to his 
pinnacle of earth the man who had been 
himself the mental and spiritual road-maker 
and road-mender for a marching army of 
readers that shall never dwindle for recruits. 


* * * 


Many are the portraits of Mr. Stevenson. 
But I must say at once that in very few of 
these—and the portrait of Mr. Richmond’s 
at the National Portrait Gallery, reproduced 
as our supplement, is not among them—do I 
recognise Stevenson as I knew him. True, 
Mr. Strang is at one with Mr. Richmond, 
and indeed with some of the photographs, in 
giving us this fixed, plethoric version of a face 
which, as I saw it, was buoyant and lightly 
carried off, despite its large bones and its 
angularity. The portraits by his friend Mr. 
Sargent are more the man to me, though I 
remember exclaiming “Queer!” when I first 
saw the picture in which Stevenson walks the 
room with a cigarette—a picture now hang- 
ing over the dining-room mantel-piece at 
Vailima. No doubt Stevenson was a rest- 


less sitter, as Mr. Sargent indicates by painting 
him in the act of walking. Eager above all 
and ip everything, he was not a man to 
repose or to pose. 


Signor Nerli, an Italian 









artist who painted him at Vailima in the 
autumn of 1892, must have found that; but 
Stevenson worked off some of his restlessness 
by writing doggerel as he sat: 


‘* Did ever mortal man hear tell o’ sae singular 
a ferlie 
As the coming to Apia here of the painter 
Mr. Nerli ? 


‘* He cam’; and O, for a’ human friends 0’ a’ 
he was the pearlie— 
The pearl o’ a’ the painter folk was surely 
Mr. Nerli. 


‘“* He took a thraw to paint mysel’; he painted 
late an’ early ; 
O wow! the many a yawn I’ve yawned in the 
beard o’ Mr. Nerli. 


‘* Whiles I would sleep an’ whiles would wake, 
an’ whiles was mair than surly, 
I wondered sair as I sat there fornent the 
eyes 0’ Nerli, 
***Q will he paint me the way I want, as bonny 
as a girlie ? 
Or will he paint me an ugly tyke ?—an’ be 
damned to Mr. Nerli!’ 


‘* But still an’ on whichever it be, he is a canty 
kerlie. 
The Lord “yee the back an’ neck o’ honest 
Mr. Nerli.”’ 


What struck one at once on seeing 
Stevenson was that the eyes were 
singularly far apart for so narrow a 
head. But it is not the structure of his 
face that is most in my memory when 
I think of the afternoon when I first met 
him in 1884. It. was the mobility of his 
features, the volatility of his whole bearing. 
‘Valiant in velvet’ he was that afternoon, 
as he sat on the arm of a chair in the Savile 
Club smoking-room, and read outa set of 
verses of which I have not a word to keep, 
so much was my mind drawn into my eyes. 
If artists failto bring back that face, perhaps 
literature will supply it. What report does 
he himself make? Readers of The 
Epilogue to an Inland Voyage will recall 
the charming chapter on the author’s capture 
and imprisonment by the civic vigilance of 
Chatillon-sur-Loire. He owed, he says, his 
disastrous luck to his appearance: ‘“ His 
face is not, like those of happier mortals, a 
certificate. For years he could not pass a 
frontier or visit a bank without suspicion.” 
That is for laughter. Not so is the amazing 
sketch of Mr. oe 


‘ Thin legged, thin chested, slight unspeakably, 
Neat footed and weak fingered: in his face— 
Lean, large boned, curved of beak, and 

touched with race, 
Bold lipped, rich tinted, mutable as the sea, 
The brown eyes radiant with vivacity— 
There shines a brilliant and romantic grace, 
A spirit intense and rare, with trace on trace 
Of passion, impudence, and energy. 
Valiant in velvet, light in ragged luck, 
Most vain, most generous, sternly critical, 
Buffoon and poet, lover and sensualist : 
A deal of Ariel, just a streak of Puck, 
Much Antony, of Hamlet most of all, 
And something of the Shorter Catechist !”’ 


Was there ever such an inventory of a man? 
That unspeakable slightness we must con- 
clude is unpaintable too, since that is the 
very quality some of these portraits lack. 
Not that Stevenson changed; for ‘“‘M. R.,” 
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one of the last visitors to see him in Samoa, 
says: 

‘‘He was almost a skeleton, and wasted to 
a mere shadow, like a dead leaf. His hands 
were, indeed, scarcely wider than their frame- 
work; his limbs were painfully thin; he seemed 
light enough to lift with one finger; a blow 
would have killed him.”’ 


This witness passed Stevenson on the road 
at first without a recognition: ‘‘ So 
different,” he, too, says, ‘“‘ was the man 
from his portraits.” And yet a likeness 
was there, and the visitor awoke suddenly 
to the recognition of ‘this thin, brown 
ghost in peaked hat and white clothes.” 
Speech followed, and then he recognised 
also ‘‘the infinite charm of manner, half 
virile, half feminine,” a true touch. ‘“ His 
eyes,” adds this writer, ‘‘ were soft and 
luminous, and so shone out through that 
thin, dark mask of a face that for a little 
while I could discern nothing else but their 
beauty.” Then there are the words of 
Mrs. Van Rensselaer, who found Stevensonill, 
in 1888, in a dismal room of a dismal New 
York hotel. She saw ‘sensitiveness and 
refinement of a virile sort in the general 
cast of the face and head, sagacity in the 
long but not prominent nose, and poetic 
feeling in the contour of the brow.” That 
was in view of the profile. Of the full view 
she says: ‘The upper part was deerlike in 
its gentle serenity, but the lower part was 
almost foxlike in its keen alertness; and the 
mobility of the mouth hardly seemed to fit 
with the steady intentness of the wide, dark 
eyes.” That is recognisable; so is the 
word ‘‘ eager” which this lady well applies 
to the appearance as much as to the manner 
of Stevenson, even when bedridden. Eager 
is the word, she says, which remains with 
her. And what is that but to say that he 
was still upon the road ?—making tracks, 
as of old, in all that he did; dying at the 
last with more haste than Emily Bronté 
died: eager and glad to be gone—even on 
his last flitting : 
‘** Under the wide and starry sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie ; 
Glad did I live, and gladly die, 
And I lay me down with a will. 

This be the verse you grave for me: 

Here he lies where he longed to be, 

Home is the sailor, home from the sea, 

And the hunter is home from the hill.” 


W. M. 


PARIS LETTER. 
(From our French Correspondent.) 


A rovcnine ceremony, of almost a private 
nature, took place this week in the Salle 
des Langues of the Collége de France. 
Only a few intimates were present at the 
placing of Renan’s bust by M. Falgiuéres 
beside that of his former master, Burncuf, 


in the same hall where, Burnouf then 
. master, the ex-seminarist had been a 
student. M. Gaston Paris, the illustrious 


writer’s closest friend, made one of those 
delightful little speeches which he has the 
secret of pronouncing with such grace and 
charm. 

The reprint of M. Brunetiére’s essays 


matter and form. The austere Academician 
is always interesting, even in his heaviest 
poses. . Nothing could be more averse from 

. Brunetiére’s ideas of the critic’s mission 
than the simple notion that critical literature 
_ charm as well as instruct. Brightness 
and buoyancy, still less delicate suggestive- 
ness, are not qualities we have been taught 
to look for in his work. But what austere, 
what solid sense! His very denseness to 
the atmosphere of the hour is the best 
protection of his immense value as a rigid 
and sound critic. We have not yet done 
with M. Zola, and though the book by this 
author studied in M. Brunetiére’s volume 
has vanished along with other evanescent 
obscenities, the essay on Pot-Bouille is no 
lessinstructive in its accomplished severity, its 
just indignation and uncompromising hos- 
tility, than it was fifteen years ago, on the 
book’s appearance. Out of the crying 
evil of naturalism he greets two good 
things with cordial recognition: the art of 
Maupassant and such a novel as Alphonse 
Daudet’s Evangéliste. 

Montaigne is one of the perennial subjects 
of the essayist. M. Paul Staffer, doyen of 
the Faculté des Lettres at Bordeaux, has 
written an agreeable volume on the family 
and friends of Montaigne. His object is to 
destroy the legendary Montaigne created by 
the great humorist’s quaint confessions, and 
give us a man built of more heroic mould 
than Montaigne himself laid claim to. 

Novels are published in France with 
greater discretion than with us. Here it 
is quite possible to follow the deviations 
and eccentricities of actual fiction, if not 
without a feeling of exasperation, certainly 
with comparative facility. This week three 
novels have attracted some attention, none 
of the first order, but all distinctly different 
and distinctly modern. J. H. Rosny is no 
new name to English readers of French 
fiction. The brothers who write under this 
joint name haye written at least one notable, 
almost great, novel, Jmpérieuse Bonté. Their 
latest, Un Double Amour, is by no means so 
original or so forcible. To begin with, the 
theme is threadworn, though treated with 
great power and freshness of observation, 
above all, with a mercilessness toward the 
traditional baseness of men in love affairs. 
Here are no excuses to be found for the old 
theory that in love, as in war, all tactics are 
permissible. The meannesses, the treacheries 
and lies to which a man, elsewhere loyal 
and honourable, is condemned who trifles 
with women are ruthlessly exposed. A 
false note here and there is struck, as is 
inevitably the case in work so pretentious 
and laboured as the serious fiction of J. H. 
Rosny, but the book is not without con- 
siderable charm, and is one of enduring 
interest. 

Curiosity is naturally attached to the name 
of Léon Daudet. One looks for paternal 
tendencies, and, alas! these are absent. 
Alphonse Daudet is by no means an im- 
peccable artist, but his virtues are of an 
incomparable quality. Where he excels he 
is supreme. Not so his son. M. Léon 

Daudet is vague, mixed, incomplete. A 


doctor mangué, he has still some road to 
travel before he can prove himself a writer 


doubtful if we should have heard of him 
yet. His new book, Suzanne, is frankly 
horrible, though not without a certain 
shudder, necessary in the violent competi- 
tion of the hour to attract attention when 
there is no majesty of genius or charm of 
personality to arrest it. The young author 
in his monstrous conception reveals an ex- 
ceptional talent which, with time and effort, 
when it is weeded of the extraneous vices 
of tortured style, of wild nebulousness of 
construction, and a modern eagerness for 
the unusual, may command renown. 

M. Ernest Tissot’s novel, Comme une Rose, 
is a rather poor echo of M. Paul Bourget. 
He seeks his subject in the world of 
rastaquoueres. M. Bourget, in his Idylle 
Tragique and Cosmopolis, has not been con- 
spicuously successful in this work, and M. 
Bourget is the first novelist of the day. 
What genius, much less talent, can breathe 
continually the artificial atmosphere of 
varied nationalities in one centre of action? 
Where a robust psychologist like M. Bourget 
rashly risks his reputation, even a re 
clever writer like M. Ernest Tissot ma fail. 

I may announce, on the best of authority 
(not Pierre Loti’s, however), that Loti’s new 
novel, soon to appear, is something delicate, 
exquisite, and sublime, quite superior to 
anything that illustrious vagabond has yet 
produced. To begin with—blest change !— 
his “moi” is suppressed, and he has 
gained, if possible, in all the qualities of his 
precious and inimitable art. A Loti cleansed 
and purified, floating on the ether of im- 
personal prose, stronger yet no less exquisite 
and enchanting !—one sketches the form of 
his public statue. 

The interests of the jeune fille in. France 
lie in the hands of Messrs. Hachette, who 
undertake to keep her supplied with in- 
nocuous literature. As a rule, the books 
offered for her entertainment are of a nature 
to make us content to belong to another 
species. It would be interesting to learn 
the honest opinion of this much-misused 
portion of humanity of the correct and con- 
scientious drivel written for her pleasure. 
Ordre du Roi, by G. de Beauregard, is a fair 
sample of the kind. It may safely be 
recommended to a seminary of young ladies 
in the provinces desirous of reading French 
less classical than Racine and Corneille. 
The hero is duc et pair; and Louis XVL., 
Marie Antoinette, the Revolution, the 
Bastille, and other such exciting words 
bestrew the pages. The maidens, when 
respectfully asked for their hearts in return 
for the title of duchess, burst into tears and 
call for maternal help. If Louis XVI. 
conducted himself as the author admiringly 
makes him in his relations with his court, 
he deserved to be guillotined, not by the 
people, but by the nobles themselves. As 
an historical romance, Ordre du Roi will not 
win British allegiance from Mr. Stanley 
Weyman. 

Books of the week : 

1. La Vie et ’ Euvre de Meissonier. O. Gréard 
(de l’Academie Frangaise). 

2. Florence et la Toscane. Eugéne Muntz. 

. Comme une Rose. Ernest Tissot. 
. Suzanne. Léon Daudet. 
. Un Double Amour. J. H. Rosny. 





Without his surname it is 


‘* formed.” 





gives us an edition greatly altered, both in 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 





N our issue of December 5 we drew 
I attention to the extraordinary wording 
of a circular issued from Oxford by the 
promoters of the scheme for recognising the 
services of Mr. J. 8. Cotton. In reply to 
our demand for an immediate explanation, 
we are informed that the objectionable 
statements have been withdrawn, and that 
an amended circular, with an explanatory 
letter, has been sent to all the recipients 
of the original document. 





Mr. HeEntey’s edition of Byron, the first 
volume of which is reviewed on another 
page, is not, it must be understood, the only 
edition now in preparation. Mr. Murray’s 
edition, printed largely from the original 
MSS., under the supervision of the Earl of 
Lovelace, Byron’s grandson, which has been 
in the making for some long time, will begin 
its appearance early next year. Mr. Murray’s 
announcements claim that his archives will 
yield a store of hitherto unpublished matter. 





Mr. Atrrep Austin’s new volume, which 
is due in January, is entitled Zhe Conversion 
of Winckelmann, and Other Poems. It is just 
a year since the appearance of the Jameson 
raid verses, and it will be interesting to see if 
they are included within the covers of this 
book. 





WE understand that the difference be- 
tween Dr. Nansen and his English pub- 
lishers, which seemed likely to follow after 
the recent litigation with the Daily Chronicle, 
has been satisfactorily settled, and that the 
explorer has met the difficulties in a very 
handsome manner. The book containing 
the full account of his travels is expected 
to appear about February, and part of the 
MS. is already in hand. From all accounts 
it will be a very fine work. 





THE service at Marylebone Parish Church 
last Saturday in memory of Robert and 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning was well 
attended. The circumstance that the church 
had been the scene of the poet’s marriage 
almost exactly fifty years ago was more 
influential in the proceedings than the fact 
that it was the seventh anniversary of 
Robert Browning’s death. The Dean of 
Canterbury, in the course of his sermon, 
dwelt especially on the happiness of the 
married life of the Brownings, and the 
essential conditions of happiness in marriage. 
He also made fitting reference, in this con- 
nexion, to the late Mr. Coventry Patmore. 





One feature of the ceremony was very 
pleasing. ‘An aged couple,” says a report, 
‘Mr. and Mrs. Badger, who were married 
in the church fifty years ago that day, 
celebrated their own golden wedding by 
attending on this occasion.” In the words 
of Pope, Mr. and Mrs. Badger “shared the 
triumph and partook the gale.” But it is 
to be hoped that none of the Browning 
celebrants, in a burst of sentiment, pre- 
sented them with a copy of Sordello. 








In another place—TZhe Temple Magazine— 
Dean Farrar Sine been writing of Browning, 
and in the course of his reminiscences he 
tells this story. ‘Once,” Browning told the 
Dean, “I was walking with my son, who 
was then a little boy, in the streets of Paris. 
We saw an old man approaching us in along, 
loose, rather shabby coat, and with a stoop- 
ing, shuffling attitude and gait. ‘Touch 
that man as you pass him,’ I whispered to 
my little son; ‘I will tell you why after- 
wards.’ The child touched him as he 
passed, and I said to him, ‘Now, my boy, 
you will always be able to remember in 
ater years that you once saw and touched 
the great Béranger.’” Similar stories are 
told of other great men, but rarely is the 
instigator of the homage as illustrious as 
Robert Browning. It is more generally the 
lot of genius to be touched by dull youths 
at the promptings of medieval parents. 





Tue expiration of certain Browning copy- 
rights will cause a flow of cheap editions of 
the poet. Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. had 
this fact in mind when they arranged for 
their new two-volume and one-volume 
editions to appear at this season. For 
people, however, who cannot afford 
fifteen shillings there will be the “ Canter- 
bury Poets” edition in three-shilling 
volumes, appearing at intervals long 
enough to placate the economical reader, 
and doubtless one or two others. Mean- 
while a leader-writer in the Daily News has 
described Browning as “a clever man,” 
which is encouraging. 





Mr. Witt1am Warson’s new volume of 
poems, Zhe Year of Shame, will be published 
on Monday. The introduction is by the 
Bishop of Hereford ; a reproduction of Mr. 
G. F. Watts’ ‘‘ Recording Angel ”’ will form 
the frontispiece. The poems deal wholly 
with the attitude of England and Europe 
towards the Armenians. 





Oxrorp journalism has many forms. 
Hard upon the news of the “ragging” of 
the Jsis and the reprint of More Echoes from 
the Oxford Magazine comes the terminal 
number of the Pelican Record, conducted by 
members of Corpus Christi College. This 
modest little journal, now in its sixth year, 
is largely devoted to a record of the doings 
of old members of the College. It also 
contains, from time to time, jeux Wesprit, 
among which those bearing the well-known 
signature of 3. are conspicuous, and a series 
of reminiscences of Corpus dating as far 
back as 1823. The present number has 
some amusing verses on the number of 
Corpus men who have recently been drafted 
into the Indian Civil Service. The author, 
Mr. F. J. Cotton, is a nephew of the late 
editor of the AcapEmy. 





Tue Cambridge journalistic bantling 
known symbolically as The Silver Crescent 
still lives. Nor, to the best of our know- 
ledge, has either the responsible editor or 
the irresponsible editor been immersed in 
the Cam; although Zhe Silver Crescent is 
happily free from an overplus of deference. 
In the current number we find a letter from 
Mr. Justice Romer, in reply to a request for 








a contribution, in which His Honour delivers 
the obiter dictum: ‘Mathematics, though 
generally adorable, does not, as a necessary 
consequence of its study, develop an easy 
literary style ; and, though obviously humor- 
ous, it does not tend to create a Rudyard 
Kipling or a Hope.” It might be added 
that if it does not create a Hope, it tends 
very frequently (especially as the Tripos 
approaches) to create a Fear. 





Tue best monument to Charles Keene is 
a back volume of Punch containing his 
work, Turning over the pages one’s old 
laughter runs to meet one’s new, and the 
joy of living is reinstated. It is not the 
ess fitting that some public memorial to 
Keene should be discoverable, and we are 
glad to note that at Shepherd’s Bush, 
whither Keene was wont to retire to a rare 
seclusion from his beloved Arts Club, and 
his tiny studio in the Strand, there have 
been found a few just persons to take the 
matter in hand. On Wednesday a medallion 
portrait of Keene was placed in the Public 
Library in Uxbridge-road, Shepherd’s Bush. 
The library has already been associated 
with Leigh Hunt, another dweller in that 
far western suburb. Shepherd’s Bush has 
thus two things to remember in its history, 
while we have two by which to remember 
Shepherd’s Bush. 





Tne Writers’ Club of London and the 
Writers’ Club of Brooklyn seeyr“fo differ 
in ideals as they do in sex. Fgrwhereas the 
cosy resort in Arundel-street js rarely heard 
of save in connexion with tea and tattle, the 
Brooklyn ‘ Writers’”” has something more 
exciting to offer. One of its members, Mr. 
R. Pitcher Woodward, has undertaken to 
ride an ass across the United States, from 
New York to San Francisco, within a year, 
earning food and shelter for himself and his 
animal as he goes. He will lecture and 
write for the papers of towns in his track. 
The experience of Sancho Panza, Sterne, 
and Stevenson proves that Mr. Woodward 
has chosen his animai well. 





THERE is no uncertainty about Ibsen’s 
new play, John Gabriel Borkman. It has* 
already appeared in Copenhagen in the 
original ; an English version was played on 
Monday afternoon for copyright purposes, 
and a French translation is running in the 
Revue de Paris. In a very short time play- 
goers are likely to find John Gabriel Borkman 
in the regular evening bill at a London 
theatre. 





Mr. L. F. Austin was on Saturday last 
installed as Prior of the Johnson Club for 
the year then beginning. The Johnson 
Club’s year dates from December 13, the 
anniversary of Johnson’s death, but that 
day falling on a Sunday this year, the Club 
met on the preceding evening, and thus 
preserved the integrity of the Sabbath—a 
course of action of which the “ great 
lexicographer” (as one newspaper, with 
charming originality, calls — might or 
might not approve. With Johnson, one 
never knew. ‘The Club listened with interest 
to a paper by Mr. Hutton upon Johnson’s 
connexion with the Gentleman’s Magasine.. 
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Tue originator and founder of the 
‘‘Society for Preserving Memorials of the 
Dead,” Mr. William Vincent, being now old 
and infirm, it is proposed to present him 
with some mark of the esteem in which he 
is held, and in gratitude for his term of 
office as secretary of that society and his 
encouragement of so much good work in the 
cause of history and biography. Subscrip- 
tions to the Vincent Fund may be paid to 
Messrs. Barclay’s Bank, Magdalen-street 
Branch, Norwich. 





Tue British Museum authorities are just 
now considering the offer of Mr. Paul, the 
‘“‘ animatographist,”’ to deposit with them a 
number of “living photographs” of life in 
the year 1896 4.p. The films, upon which the 
pictures are registered at the rate of some 
fifteen a second, are easily stored, and will 
endure. Mr. Paul’s offer has been before 
the authorities for some months. Appar- 
ently they cannot make up their alam as 
to the precise value which will be set by 
posterity on the spectacle of the Prince of 
Wales winning the 1896 Derby, the 
wedding of the Princess Maud of Wales 
and Prince Charles of Denmark, and scenes 
of London street life. Such records, how- 
ever, ought to be interesting enough to 
perpetuate. 





‘Ts Saul also among the prophets?” is a 
question which may be said to have received 
a quaint answer in the parish church of 
Elham, near Folkestone. One of the church 
windows is filled with stained glass in which 
a number of modern celebrities figure as 
the counsellors of the Israelite king. This 
anachronistic convention is no new thing: 
every visitor to Venetian churches has seen 
even more daring fusions of old and new, of 
the secular and the sacred. English eyes, 
however, may well open widely to behold, as 
at Elham Church, King Sau! wearing the 
features of the Sage of Chelsea, with 
counsellors by his side whose likeness to 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Beaconsfield, and Mme. 
Patti is as complete as it is intentional. 





An Indian tale, entitled ‘‘ An Appreciated 
Rupee,” will be contributed by Mrs. Flora 
Annie Steel to the January number of the 
Indian Magazine and Review (A. Constable 
& Co.). 

For promise of good entertainment in the 
future few prospectuses can excel that of 
Mr. Gomer Williams’s forthcoming JZistory 
of the Liverpool Privateers and Letters of 
Marque. Here are some alluring extracts 
from the synopsis: ‘ Descriptions of the 
sanguinary sea fights in which they were 
engaged, memoirs of Captain Fortunatus 
Wright and other notable commanders, 
prison experiences and adventures of cap- 
tured officers, encounters with the press- 
gangs, artful stratagems and sea dodges, 
anecdotes of the old merchants and ship- 
owners; together with an account of the 
‘Liverpool slave trade, lists of ships and 
firms engaged in the traffic, method of 
conducting it, the horrors of the ‘middle 
passage,’ inhuman cruelties of the captains, 
denen engagements, mutinies of slaves, 
slave auctions in Liverpool, adventures of 
‘Mind your Eye, Crow,’ John Newton, 











Peter M’Quie, William Creevy, and other 
slave captains.” This is as good as 
Stevenson, in promise. May the perform- 
ance equal it! The book is to be had, by 
subscription, of Edward Howell, Church- 
street, Liverpool, early next year. 





Str Gzorce Dovetas, in his review in the 
December Bookman of Mr. Wedmore’s new 
stories, Orgeas and Miradou, referred to 
Mr. Wedmore’s “next publication,” and 
“ awaited with special interest Zhe Collapse 
of the Penitent.’ We understand that The 
Collapse of the Penitent is a much longer 
story than those by which Mr. Wedmore is 
known. He has been working at it for a 
long time, but it i« still very far from being 
completed. 





Ar the annual meeting of the Bronté 
Society, to be held in the Technical College, 
Bradford, on Saturday, January 16, the 
Rey. Dr. Wright, of London, author of Zhe 
Brontés in Ireland, will address the members 
on some new points which have been dis- 
covered in connexion with the ancestors of 
the Brontés in Ireland, and probably reply 
to some of the criticisms on his work which 
have recently appeared. Dr. Wright brings 
with him on the same occasion the present 
occupant of the Ballynaskeagh Manse, the 
Rev. J. B. Lusk, who will read a paper on 
“The Bronté Genius at its Source.” The 
views to be shown by Mr. J. J. Stead on the 
same occasion are unrivalled, including 
many in no other collection. Photogravure 
blocks of the pretty Peak village of Hather- 
sage and its church, and of the house near 
Bridlington where Charlotte stayed on her 
visits to the Yorkshire coast, will be in- 
cluded in the next issue of the Bronté 
Society’s Zransactions. Mr. Clement Shorter’s 
visit to Yorkshire, already referred to, will 
probably be in connexion with the formal 
reopening of the museum at Haworth for 
the summer season. Several fresh articles 
of interest have lately been added. Mr. 
C. Fletcher, of Providence, Rhode Island, 
has given £50 towards the Bronté memorial 
organ in the church of Thornton, near 
Bradford. At Thornton Charlotte was born, 
and a Bronté bazaar is shortly to be held 
towards the cost of placing the organ in 
the church. 





A correspondent of the Zimes—a publisher 
—writes to Printing House-square to know 
if we are undergoing an epidemic of bad 
spelling. The number of persons who write 
mis-spelt letters and offer for publication 
mis-spelt works of fiction seems to him to 
be steadily on the increase. His two 
dreadful examples are a Scottish F.S.A. who 
speaks of a “frontespiece,” and desires the 
publisher to “exceed” to his request; and 
a woman novelist, who has completed a 
story of ‘“‘entreagues and adventure ” 
which she would fain see published. A 
comic touch is then introduced, for the pub- 
lisher adds, ‘For the past twenty years I 
have had thousands of letters a year from 
more or less educated people, and I am 
struck with the prevalance of badly spelt 
letters of late.” After “ prevalance” the 
sub-editor of the Zimes has inserted the 
damnatory “(sie)” We are sorry to see a 





spelling reformer thus give himself away; 
sorrier still that anyone should be con- 
cerned about the bad spelling of others. 





In the Art Journal for January will be 
found reproductions of five new paintings 
by Mr. Whistler. 





THE movement to perpetuate the memory 
of Lord Leighton has seen some vicis- 
situdes, but its success has suddenly 
become assured. The late President’s 
house, with its wonderful Arab hall, is 
delivered ‘‘ to us and to our heirs for ever to 
enjoy.” It is a fine gift, to be finely used. 
We are glad to learn that its walls will be 
hung with a selection of Lord Leighton’s 
sketches and studies, for the recovery of 
which (they had already been dispersed) a 
sum of £1000 is forthcoming. The sketches 
thus acquired have been selected by a 
competent committee. 





ReEcutar visitors to the National Gallery 
may shortly look for the following new 
works: A picture called “The Philo- 
sopher,” by Cornelius Bega, a Dutch 
master not hitherto represented in the 
Gallery ; six works by Gainsborough, includ- 
ing a life-size portrait of Miss Gainsborough, 
a portrait of two dogs, two small land- 
y= and two sketches in monochrome; 
a landscape, ‘“‘The Moorland,” by John 
W. Inchbold, already placed in Room XX. ; 
and, finally, a small portrait of ‘ Gains- 
borough,” considered an excellent likeness, 
by Zoffany. As we chronicle these addi- 
tions to our ever increasing, and in some 
respects unrivalled, collection, we wonder 
when the National Gallery will be the 


fashion. 





Tue Royal Academy is to be assailed at 
its next general assembly by the moving of 
an amendment to Rule 3. Rule 3 provides 
that any artist may submit as many as eight 
works to the Selecting Committee. The 
amendment is to the effect that this number 
be reduced in the case of outsiders to two 
as at the Salon. Artists would then be 
forced to send only their best (or most 
Academical) pictures, and the labours of 
both the selecting and hanging com- 
mittees would be simplified. A fierce oppo- 
sition is expected by the reforming party ; 
although the privileges of Academicians and 
Associates are not endangered. 





THE announcement made by the directors 
of the New Gallery that their walls will be 
covered this winter by a selection of the 
works of Mr. G. F. Watts is very welcome ; 
and the circumstance that the pictures to 
be shown will one day, by the artist’s 
generosity, be the property of the nation, 
must lend additional interest to the show. 
Recollecting Mr. Watts’s munificent gifts to 
the National Portrait Gallery, one is really 
at a loss which to admire most, his talent for 
painting or his talent for giving. 





Tue Book of Beauty, now having in its 
limited edition an honoured place in the 
boudoirs of the elect, a cheaper form, within 
the means of a larger section of the public, 
is to be issued, 
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O say of two things of different kinds that 
one is better than another is a foolish 
thing. To say it of two actresses is also 
invidious. So I will not say that Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell is a better or worse 
actress than Miss Janet Achurch. If they 
were of precisely the same school, the judg- 
ment might be reasonably made: their 
methods are as diverse as possible. It in- 
volves, however, no judgment of the kind 
to say that in my case the effect of Mrs. 
Campbell’s playing. of Rita was to make 
“ Little Eyolf ” a more interesting play. 
Miss Achurch had played her as an outwardly 
tempestuous woman, something of a terma- 
gant; Mrs. Campbell played her as a gentle, 
seductive woman, passionate, but affectionate 
and sympathetic as well. I have no doubt 
that Miss Achurch’s Rita was more like the 
woman in Dr. Ibsen’s mind. He deals with 
a society where excess of emotion hardly 
atones for defect of manners. His char- 
acters are about the most disagreeable 
people of whom I have ever heard, and I 
am afraid so pleasant mannered a woman as 
Mrs. Campbell’s Rita could never have been 
bred among them. No doubt Miss Achurch’s 
violent outbursts of temper and sulky 
pettishness were a correct reading of her 
part. 





For all that, Mrs. Campbell added interest 
to the play. If you grant that such a 
woman could have been born or could have 
lived in such a society, she complicates the 
roblem and at the same time points it. 
‘or the motive of the play is clearly a 
physical one—the husband’s passion waning 
while the wife’s maintains or increases its 
strength. That may or may not be an ex- 
pedient motive for a play: it is the only 
possible one in this play. But with Miss 
Achurch’s playing—quite, as I said, in Dr. 
Ibsen’s intention though it was—it was pos- 
sible to mistake the motive: it was possible 
to —— that Allmers was simply tired of 
a scolding wife, whom he had married for 
money. With Mrs. Campbell’s playing this 
mistake was not shove ay and it pleased 
me as well on general grounds that the 
outward violence of the part—unnecessary 
to the conception, though probably part of 
it in the author’s mind—was toned down, 
because outward violence, while it irritates 
my nerves, carries no necessary conviction 
to my mind, and disturbs intellectual appre- 
ciation. 





I am aware that there are people for 
whom good manners and strong feeling 
cannot co-exist. Some experience, I sup- 
pose, leads them to connect politeness with 
msincerity and shallowness. They do not 
understand that a pleasant manner is natural 
to some people, and not inconsistent with 
strength of feeling: they believe the former 
must always be adopted, and argue — 
naturally enough—that such adoption pre- 
cludes the latter. You must bellow before 
they will believe you are hurt; you must 
swagger about your intellect or they will 
think you a fool. To such people Mrs. 
Campbell’s playing of Rita would inevitably 





spoil the play and remove it from the plane 
of tragedy. But having noticed, in my 
walks abroad, that of the people whose 
actions have proved the most absorbing 
passion many laws the quietest and easiest 
manner in the world, I found Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s comparative quietude of manner— 
informed, as it was, by innumerable touches 
of repressed emotion—by no means incon- 
sistent with the tragedy. Her playing was, 
indeed, excellent. I speak of the first two 
acts only—for no human power could induce 
me to listen to the third act of “ Little 
Eyolf” twice—but in these two there was 
only one really defective moment—a literal 
moment—and that was her shriek, which 
was not at the right pitch. 





Miss Rostys played with the same ad- 
mirable skill as before, and Miss Florence 
Farr was an effective Rat-Wife—a part, 
indeed, that must be either effective or 
ridiculous. Mr. Thorpe, who was _ not 
originally good in the difficult part of 
Allmers, had his difficulties, poor man, 
much increased by the change in Rita’s 
manner. That certainly tends to show that 
Miss Achurch’s interpretation of the author’s 
idea was probably right. Allmers’ pettish- 
ness is ‘‘unsympathetic” in any case, and 
therefore difficult to play; but with a wife 
of the new Rita’s amiability it was almost 
invonceivable. But that was no reason why 
he should “let the play down” so terribly 
in the ‘‘champagne”’ incident. His comical 
manner of saying ‘‘I didn’t drink any ’’ was 
all the more inappropriate when Mrs. Camp- 
bell had infused an element of faint and 
weary humour—not ‘‘in Ibsen,” I imagine, 
but quite likely in life—into the reproach. 
Mr. Lowne’s Borgheim was more florid 
and out of the picture than ever. Master 
Dawson was still a remarkably clever child. 
And of ‘Little Eyolf” in London let so 
much have been said. It has been an 
extremely interesting event. I hear that 
Mr. Archer is at work on another translation 
from Dr. Ibsen, and I hope it will be soon 
and successfully produced. 





How dreadfully cynical the “ British 
Stage’ is growing. There was produced 
last week, on an afternoon, a play called 
**Woman’s World,” by Mr. J. P. Hurst, 
in which there was only one loyal, manly 
man, and he was a bit of a cad; and only 
one good, pure woman, and she was more 
than a bit of a fool. It is extremely painful 
to have to record that it was a clever play, 
all the same. The plot was interesting, in 
its cynical way, and contained at least one 
dramatic scene and a good deal of bright 
dialogue. The ‘‘ Woman’s World” in 
question was a world of women who worked 
for their living and met in a club—neither 
a very extraordinary proceeding, by the 
way. To one of them, a journalist, an 
actor made love, in order to induce her to 
persuade a financier to start him in manage- 
ment. This despicable scheme was frustrated 
by her discovery of his flirting with her 
secretary (his cousin, and an intriguing 
minx) and laughing at her—the dramatic 
scene afore mentioned. But that was not 
all the cynicism. The good heroine tried 
at it for herself, and hit on the peculiarly 









cynical revenge of making him marry the 
secretary as a condition to securing his 
theatre. Was it not horrible? Mr. Hurst 
introduced a piece of sentimental relief, as it 
were, by making the heroine’s prodigal 
father suddenly repent and try to be made 
a news editor: not a probable event, and 
quite ruinous to the part. The only good 
man was, I am glad to say, a journalist, 
but (I regret to add) one who, by his own 
report, wrote very vulgar ‘“ notes’ about 
breaches of promise. There was a promoter 
of companies, and a financial journalist (a 
woman) who introduced more cynicism by 
making corrupt bargains about puffing the 
former’s companies. ‘‘ No!” I said to 
myself, ‘‘men are not so base as this: no 
good man... no good woman . . . what 
pure English girl... ?” But I thought 
it a clever play. 





Mr. Hirristey had the part of the 
scheming actor, certainly as odious a person 
as I have ever seen on the stage. He 
played it with great courage and without 
trying to show that he was really a good 
fellow at heart, or off the stage, as many 
acters would have tried; and therefore 
I make him my compliment. But he 
should have made love more plausibly. 
Miss Esmé Beringer played the heroine 
with a genuine sense of character. She 
was a little inclined to stageyness, but not 
of the crude sort. Miss Jessie Bateman 
entered very cleverly and brightly into the 
cynicism of the secretary. Mr. Volpé’s 
City man was a piece of excellent observa- 
tion and careful acting. The play and the 
playing, in fact, were alike, better than one 
expects at a casual matinee. Somebody pro- 
nounced Omega ‘‘ Omeega,”” which was satire 
on female education. 





Mr. Bucnanan’s ‘‘ Sweet Nancy,” which 


Miss Annie Hughes revived at ‘‘a special 
matinée”’ at the Criterion, reminded one how 
largely superficial impossibilities have been 
removed from our little plays of late years. 
It was quite a shock when a supposed lady, 
calling on somebody, began to discuss her 
hostess with the butler: yet one used to 
expect such things as a matter of course. 
‘‘Sweet Nancy” contains several of them. 
But it is a very pleasant little play. The 
sentiment is agreeable. The situation when 
the young wife of the elderly man talks 
exclusively of her brothers and sisters, and 
declares she loves him as well as she loves 
them, is “ pathetic and humorous,” to use 
an inevitable collocation. But the best 
element in the play is that of the ——s 
brothers and sisters, who are entirely lifelike, 
and were well played the other day. Their 
chaff of their sister about her marriage, and 
immediate and unconscious sponging on her, 
were delightful. In seotedion, Mr. Martin 
Harvey, who played the eldest brother, was 
excellent; he was good as the romping boy, 
and good as the young man in calf-love. 
Miss Annie Hughes herself had a part which 
exactly suited her, and played it with fresh- 
ness and meaning. Miss Lena Ashwell made 
the most of a poor chance as the elder sister, 
and Mr. Maurice was good as the husband. 
It was an agreeable performance. 
G. 8. 8. 
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ART. 


LORD LEIGHTON’S SKETCHES. 


HE studies by Lord Leighton, exhibited 
by the Fine Art Society, are literally 
studies for pictures, constructive studies ; 
not projects, not sketches, not generalities, 
not simplicities, not designs nor impressions. 
So it is virtually stated on the front of the 
catalogue ; therefore the Fine Art Society 
is not to blame for the possible disappoint- 
ment of him who, vague in his hopes, ex- 
pected to find in the collection some of the 
colour studies—chiefly landscape—whereby 
Lord Leighton made his remoter prepara- 
tions for a picture. Those veer eat 
nous sketches had in them the impetus, the 
movement, with which an artist needs must 
work in the face of the moving and un- 
halting day. Work from nature is work 
under the are of a travelling sun, work in 
the living air, work in the vicissitudes of 
circling hours; and it is hardly possible 
that it should not have in itself a vibra- 
tion of the spirit of motion. With Lord 
Leighton’s fine delicacy and sensitiveness, 
his sense of aspect, and his tender precision 
of touch, he never worked lifolessly at the 
mutable landscape. His studies in open 
air and light are among the simplest, 
directest, sincerest, and most radiantly 
beautiful that painters have left us. The 
delicate impulses slowed down by in- 
evitable degrees during the long prepara- 
tions for a picture, and by the time the 
picture was — had come to the stolid 
stop of a mill-wheel on Sundays. 





Nupbe studies and drapery studies make 
the chief part of this collection, and in the 
former—brief work from the life—there is 
vitality as yet unlapsed. The drapery, 
studied with an infallible and extreme 
sense of beauty, is, of course, the effect of 
the very utmost of deliberation. Lord 
Leighton never drew a fold that was not 
strictly controlled ; accident was allowed to 
play, because accident is the law of folds, 
but under the most continuous supervision. 
So determined, the lines of drapery were 
‘“felt”’—were valued, admired, and followed, 
with an eye and hand divinely sensitive, 
tender, and sure. And even here, where 
something less than life is compromised, it 
is still something delicate that lapses and is 
lost when the picture comes to be painted— 
some possibility of change, some transitory 
look. Even in studies entirely of drapery, 
therefore, the preparation was too close. 
Even for groups of perfect composure, 
painted as the figures and images of re- 
pose, the finality is too great, too still, in 
the completed picture. Out of the hand 
that drew, at any rate, some mobility had 
passed. 





A mertuop of preliminaries, however, that 
marred something of the painting gives us 
a series of studies that are among the 


finest in all modern schools. It is 
hardly possible to over praise the 
intelligence, the searching and _ explicit 


quality of drawing, and the absolutely 
authoritative judgment on the beauty of 


lines. It is almost worth while to have the 
pictures over elaborate for the sake of 
possessing drawings so admirable. The 
end was one of the curious futilities—or 
a futilities, let us say, rather—of the 
istory of art; the means are precious 
indeed, the processes are priceless, The 
means justify the end. We said partial 
futilities — for no liberal critic can allow 
Lord Leighton’s finished pictures to be 
failures. The brushwork might be absent 
and the surface inanimate and inhuman, but 
there was always the beautiful line, the 
tracing of a true style. Those who refuse 
to call him a painter forget that it is im- 
possible to limit the word painting to the 
action of the brush—to its mere touch; and 
that an artist who designs finely has, at any 
.rate, one title to the name of painter. 





Lorp Lerenton’s career divides itself 
manifestly into two parts—the years when 
he was pausing on medieval stages upon 
his journey back to Greece, and the years 
when he had reached that goal, which was, 
in a word, the nude, and unshaped draperies. 
The history of the Italian schools is prin- 
cipally the history of the picturesque— 
that is, the history of cities, incident, and 
costume ; Leighton pressed past all these to 
the human body, the leaf, the flower, the 
sky, the tree, the long, indescribable line of 
mountains, the curve of bays, the colour of 
shells, and—for accessories of human art 
—lengths of the unshaped tissue that was 
so dependent on the body and so docile to 
its action as to partake of something even of 
its life. To be Greek is to have traversed a 
great circular path having nature for the 
beginning of the way and art for the close, 
and to find that the two points touch. All 
history lies on the way, and for every 
passage of it Leighton had eyes and feeling. 





Wuen he was lingering on the passage of 
medizeval Italy, for instance, the drawings 
for Romola proved how well he was aware of 
the Italian incident—belfry, cypress, steps 
up a walled hill-side, a little hollow street 
with blind walls and luminous shadows, a 
cowl, a tasseled mule, the dramatic gesture 
of a hand. Moreover, the arbitrary, non- 
natural beauty of medieval costume de- 
lighted him, and this is the important matter 
because it concerns the body. He loved to 
draw the amplitude of the large, thick 
folds woven in the looms of Lombardy, the 
majestic conventions of form—always happy 
in the centuries before the world’s luck 
turned—which gave to the figure wider and 
stiffer dignities, and different from its own. 
All the masters of Italy had accepted the 
convention, and the figure wore shaped 
garments in her schools, from the sleeved 
angel of Botticelli to the wooden-waisted 
Venetian lady of Bronzino, thickly disguised 
in the solid stitching of her dressmaker. 
Lace, embroidery, and a score of minor 
arts waited upon the “costume” of many 
hundreds of years. It must have been a 
| pleasure to so educated a lover of beauty to 
| better what had been done in this matter, to 
set the Venetian lady free not only from the 
rigidities of her Bronzino, but from the 
inexpert hands even of her dressmaker, and 
to render her brocade as it should have 








been—not clumsy, not stolid, but greatly 
elegant. ‘The Arts of War” and “The 
Arts of Peace” at South Kensington serve 
to remind those who may have forgotten 
the “Dante at Verona,” and some other 
earlier Italian works, of the dignity and 
grace, the more than ordinary feminine and 
masculine charm he gave to robe and coif, 
hose and doublet. 





Leteuton’s line being the best thing he 
achieved in finished work, those drawings 
which are nothing but an outline from 
nature have the purest quality of his art 
unmixed. Outlines of mountain, already 
named, are drawn with a hand of great 
mastery and feeling; so are the flowers 
with shapes that his pencil understood 
with the utmost delicacy. Important as is 
drapery because of its expressiveness—as 
the Greeks used it—of human shape and 
motion, it might be wished that more pencil 
outlines of flower forms had been exhibited 
at the Fine Art Society’s. A number of 
these, however, are to be published, 





Lorp LricHron was by no means without 
the dramatic power, as some of his pictures 
showed, and the studies prove it more 
clearly. He himself was convinced that 
he had not enough of this quite specific and 
peculiar manner of energy to justify him in 
continuing to paint subjects of vehement 
expression or action. So Mr. Pepys Cockerell 
tells us, in his prefatory note to the cata- 
logue. Thus it was, in fact, at the beginning 
of his work. His hand was capable of 
action, but he had perhaps not exercised it. 
His first picture, ‘‘Cimabue,” is far too 
still for a procession; and the much later 
‘“‘ Hercules Contending with Death for the 
Body of Alcestis,” although there is no 
actual weakness in the action, greatly lacks 
movement. But what little he allowed 
himself to attempt in action during more 
recent years seems to show a certain 
dramatic sense, truer than that of most of 
the painters of violent or strenuous passages 
whom we have at work among us now— 
who are, at any rate, not many. Just as the 
fairly clever novelist, who does so super- 
abound, is entirely incapable of really strong 
moments, not having the grasp; so painters 
who can do brushwork, who have not a 
little tone and light, are as weak as a spent 
wave when they leave the repose and the 
little half-hearted movements to which the 
walls of the Royal Academy are, as a rule, 
discreetly devoted. Lord Leighton decided 
to be the painter not only of rest, but 
generally of stable rest, of equilibrium, of 
horizontal forms, or forms but half propped 
up, wholly and visibly held in all their 
length by the visible breast of earth—the 
painter of the confidence of sleep; never- 
theless he possessed action within the possi- 
bilities of his hand, and much as he is said 
to have trusted to labour, there is no labour 
that would give him that possession, with 
or without which man and woman are born 
and die. There is, however, but an allusion 
to this power in the present studies ; qualities 
that they show more manifestly make the 
collection a very school for students of line 
and form. A. M. 
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SCIENCE. 





T is seldom that a man of science nowa- 
days has such a serious grievance 
against the non-technical Press as that which 
a foolish interviewer has conferred upon 
Prof. J. C. Bose, of Calcutta. Those who 
were present at the British Association will 
remember that Prof. Bose exhibited a very 
neatly made apparatus for demonstrating 
the Hertzian effects of electrical ether waves. 
Beyond the mere method of construction 
there was nothing new claimed by the 
exhibitor or perceived by his audience. 
Hertz had done the same experiments years 
before with coarser apparatus; Righi had 
done the same experiments with apparatus 
of equal compactness; Dr. Oliver Lodge 
and Prof. Fitzgerald had done them with 
every kind of apparatus. The natural 
affability of men of science caused them, 
nevertheless, to express a warm appreciation 
of Prof. Bose’s ingenuity, and the paper in 
which he set forth the measurements of 
refractive indices obtained by the use of his 
apparatus received the honour of publication 
by the Royal Society. But no one supposed 
for a moment that Prof. Bose had gone 
beyond the work of the men whom he 
acknowledged to be his masters, and no one 
less than Prof. Bose would claim for his 
accomplishments the title of miraculous. 





Tuat is where the unintelligent interviewer 
stepsin. She (it is presumably a lady), in 
an article which has been widely advertised, 
gilds the dull facts with such a layer of 
fancy that, besides giving an utterly false 
idea of his work, she has made -the worthy 
Indian professor ridiculous. The following 
are some of the more absurd passages from 
this would-be scientific interview. After 
describing his difficulties, which, of course, 
are ‘‘insuperable,” it says: 


‘* Prof. Bose has been working in the region 
of lights which are invisible to us, produced by 
electric waves in the ether, and he has dis- 
covered. that these invisible lights have the 
power not only of penetrating the atmosphere 
and ordinarily transparent substances, but also 
such unpromising material as doors, brick walls, 
granite, rock, mounds of earth, and, above all, 
of retaining their active properties after the 
passage. 

“These waves falling on a suitable receiver 
produce signals, and it is thus possible to signal 
from one room to another, from one place to 
another, without any visible means of communi- 


cation. - What a marvellous discovery !” 


Marvellous, indeed; but it was exhibited 
by Dr. Lodge at the Royal Institution about 
a year ago. After this,-it is nothing to be 
told that “in future we shall be able to 
detect whether our billiard balls are made 
of ivory or celluloid, and whether the side- 
board is really oak or merely a dressed-up 
cheaper wood.” The practical side of 
science always appeals to some minds. 





Ox the other hand, the scientific per- 
ception seldom goes pari passu in such cases. 
This is the writer’s description of the form 


differing but in unessentials from that in 
general use : 


“The electrical eye is worked on somewhat 
similar principles to the real eye: there is a 
sensitive layer on which the invisible light 
falling gives rise to an electric impulse, which 
is carried by conducting wire and produces a 
twitching motion to a part corresponding to 
the brain. This movement is made manifest by 
the magnified motion of a spot of light reflected 
from the moving part. It is wonderful to 
watch the movement of this spot of light in 
response to the invisible light acting in the 
artificial eye.” 
More wonders, it will be perceived. This 
time the jumping of the light spot from a 
mirror galvanometer! Such an evidence of 
nature’s working was bound to impress an 
untutored mind, capable of asking the naive 
question, ‘‘ Then, professor, light and sound 
are mere vibrations ?”—which, by the way, 
he had not said. And we may attribute 
quite as much to the light spot as to 
anything in Prof. Bose’s experiments the 
following sanguine declaration, which fitly 
concludes this notice : 


“The outlook from a scientific point of view 
is one of splendid promise, although the 
ordinary individual may not view it with such 
a 24 Prof. Bose is undoubtedly on the 

ge of a very great discovery indeed—far 
greater than those which, as it is, will be 
associated with his name in future generations. 
We shall soon be nothing but transparent heaps 
of jelly to each other, and even the dignity 
imparted by robes of state, uniforms, or the 
chiffons that women delight in, will be ruth- 
lessly dragged from us.” 


The affectation of prudery here implied 
was abundantly paraded when the Réntgen 
rays first appeared. There was no reason 
in it then, and there is ten times less now. 
It is presumably brought in with the classic 
object of ‘making your flesh creep.” 





From the follies of the unscientific it is 
but a step to the follies of the scientific 
Press. The discovery of Réntgen’s rays 
has simply turned the heads of a number 
of experimenters who previously were doing 
obscure work in an insignificant way; and 
the scientific Press is clotted with their 
various claims to have out-Réntgen’d 


Réntgen. Some of these are very neatly 
— in the Electrician by Prof. 
ilvanus Thompson, under the title of 


“X-ray Myths.” In this category we find 
branded together the alleged polarisation 
of X-rays by tourmaline, the determination 
of their wave length by interference (the 
result comes out at the wrong end of the 
spectrum!), and the curious theory of M. 
Lafay that X-rays are diselectrified in 
passing out of the glass tube, and so are 
not sensitive to magnetic deflection, but can 
be re-electrified and made sensitive. A more 
important theory which is just queried is 
the one that X-rays will discharge solid 
electrified bodies such as paraffin. No 
reasons are given, but may it not be pos- 
sible that the discharging effect being due 
to a bombardment of negatively electrified 
particles in the air, which can discharge 
a gas, the charge on one face of a 
paraffin insulator is simply neutralised by 
the stream of air particles beating against 


further experiments are required to establish 
this point. 
Prof. Silvanus Thompson further makes 


a vigorous onslaught upon most of 
the statements contained in a French 
called Les Rayons  Réntgen, 


—, 
y M. Charles Henry, author of some 
observations on the hyper-phosphorescence 
of sulphide of zinc. He passes by, however, 
the not less egregious absurdities, pub- 
lished by the Académie des Sciences, under 
the name of M. le Bon. M. le Bon’s so- 
called Jumiére noire has had a considerable 
vogue across the Channel, where its achieve- 
ments were regarded as a counterblast to 
German success. But if M. le Bon’s images, 
obtained by exposure behind a lead plate 
to the rays of a paraffin lamp, have any 
objective existence at all, they are probably 
due to some simple cause, like pressure, 
which requires no apparatus. 





Or actual new rays now before the public , 
the following is a fairly complete list: (1) 
Kathode rays, existing inside an exhausted 
bulb placed in the path of an electric dis- 
charge, and demonstrated long ago by 
Crookes, Hittorf, and others. (2) Lenard’s 
rays, which are the Kathode rays brought 
outside the bulb by means of an aluminium 
window. These rays are sensitive to mag- 
netic action, and can be deflected by a 
magnet. They will also act on a photo- 
graphic plate through many opaque sub- 
stances. (3) Réntgen’s rays, existing in 
combination with Lenard’s rays, but not 
deflectable by a magnet, and possessing 
more pronounced powers of “ photograph- 
ing the invisible.” (4) Rayons uranigues, 
or the phosphorescent rays discovered by 
M. Henri Beequerel to be given off by 
uranium and its salts, which are capable 
of acting on a photographic plate. These 
rays were independently discovered by Prof. 
S. P. Thompson, and are described in a 
paper read before the Royal Society (Phil. 
Mag., July 1896). They differ from Réntgen 
rays in the circumstance that they can be 
both refracted and polarised. Whatever 
the Réntgen rays may prove to be, there 
is no doubt that these are transverse 
rays of a high ultra-violet order. (5) 
The glowworm’s rays, which have re- 
cently been shown by Mr. Dawson Turner 
and by a Japanese investigator to have 
a faint photographic action through 
aluminium and through copper. A note 
on this subject, dealing with the light of 
the firefly, or Johannis-kifer, recently ap- 
peared in Wiedemann’s Annalen. (6) The 
rays emitted by phosphorus, which will 
penetrate black paper, but not aluminium. 
There are still possibilities of other un- 
discovered rays existing within the compass 
of the Crookes tube. In an interesting 
experiment performed before the Royal 
Society, Prof. 8. P. Thompson showed that 
during the course of exhausting a bulb, 
before the Réntgen rays made their ap- 
pearance, some other rays appeared which 
were different from the Kathode or Lenard 
rays, inasmuch they were electrostatically 
as well as magnetically sensitive. A further 
paper on these is expected shortly. 








of resonator employed by Prof. Bose, a form 





the other? On the whole, it appears that 





H. C. M. 
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MUSIC. 


| 





QUARTET for strings in E flat 

(Op. 30), by Tschaikowsky, was per- 
formed for the first time in London by 
Mr. Gompertz and his associates, at their 
third and concluding concert at the small 
Queen’s Hall last week. Since the pro- 
duction of the Russian composer’s Sym- 
phony in B minor, increasing interest has 
been shown in his music. That Symphony 
was not only the latest, but, so far as I am 
acquainted with them, also the greatest of 
his works. Among modern Russian . com- 
posers, Tschaikowsky is deservedly held in 
high honour. With him inspiration may 
not have been always at boiling point, yet 
he was skilled in the art of development, 
and knew how to handle an orchestra. 
And thus his music, even when not really 
great, is often extremely interesting. This 
is the case with much of the Quartet under 
notice. It opens with an impressive Andante 
sostenuto leading to an Allegro, which, I 
confess, I found dry. An Allegretto vivo 
proved, however, distinctly attractive, while 
an Andante funebre showed character and 
melancholy charm. The Finale, though 
more satisfactory, was not on the level of 
the middle movements. 





THe Quartet was worth producing. 
Tschaikowsky’s music is at present a mine 
which will be gradually worked until it is 
emptied of its most precious contents. 
There may be now and again a disappoint- 
ment; yet that need not deter from further 
seeking. I could mention pieces, evidently 
d occasion, of his with which I should not 
care to renew acquaintance. But one can 
say the same of almost every composer, not 
even excepting Beethoven, though he seldom 
put pen to paper without having something 
special to reveal. Mr. Chappell’s useful 
Catalogue of Works performed at the 
Popular Concerts only includes one work by 
Tschaikowsky, namely, the fine pianoforte 
Trio in A minor. And yet the Russian 
master wrote three quartets and a sextet for 
strings, also a pianoforte sonata. Why 
should not some of these also be heard ? 





at his concert last 

at St. James’s Hall, 
gave a programme consisting entirely of 
‘“Fauré” music. It has often been pointed 
out that with one or two exceptions— 
among which Bach and Beethoven are cer- 
tainly included—such a course is unwise. 
That composers should not tire of their own 
ee is quite natural, yet the great 
public likes variety, and so also does the 
smaller public of thoughtful, intelligent 
amateurs. If the effect of a one-composer 
programme is thoroughly unsatisfactory in 
the case even of great masters, what chance 
is there for mea of lesser fame ? 


M. DeEtarossg, 
Thursday week, 





M. Gasriet Favrf is, undoubtedly, a 
man of considerable talent, yet he is at 
times little more than a music-maker. 
Skill and experience have taught him how 


not much benefited by his efforts. He has 
little, if anything, of importance to say in his 
G minor Quartet, and skilful developments 
only accentuate paucity ofinvention. M. Fauré 
is much happier in pieces of short compass. 
I refer especially to his songs; his piano- 
forte music, with rare exceptions, I do not 
like. The songs sung at this concert were 
enthusiastically applauded ; but, then, Mlle. 
Landi was the vocalist. 





On Monday evening Miss Liza Lehmann’s 
song cycle, ‘In a Persian Garden ” (for four 
voices, with pianoforte accompaniment), 
was performed for the first time at the 
Pepeler Concert. As a charming and 
accomplished vocalist, the composer is, or 
rather was, well known in the concert-room. 
Among those who recognised her gifts, few, 
I think, would have believed her capable of 
musically illustrating the Rubdaiyaét of the 
Persian poet Omar Khayyam, as trans- 
lated by the late Edward Fitzgerald. The 
poem, so full of thought and feeling, is in 
itself music, and seems to require no extra 
colouring. The predominant element of 
sadness, however, renders the words amen- 
able to musical treatment; in the expression 
of sad feelings music is a strong auxiliary. 
Sorrow is a prominent feature of Christian 
art, but that sorrow is softened by rays of 
consolation and hope. The pessimism of 
the Preacher or of the Persian tent-maker 
knows no brightness beyond that which the 
passing pleasures of the hour can offer. So 
far as the philosophy itself is concerned, 
those lights only intensify the shade ; for 
art purposes, however, they offer striking 
contrasts. 





Miss Lenmann has composed music in 
which one can feel that however much she 
tried to rise to the full height of the stern 
argument, her strength was not always 
sufficient ; this is noticeable particularly in 
some of the recitative passages. She has 
given Eastern character to her music, and 
without any tricky realism ; she has caught 
the spirit of the words and embodied it in 
tones now of rare delicacy and charm, yet 
always tinged with melancholy or irony; 
and now of passion and even power. I 
have spoken of shortcomings, but it should 
be understood that the free form and general 
style of the music are always so appropriate 
that there is no actual contradiction between 
tone and word. The thermometer of inspira- 
tion never descends to a low level, and some 
times it rises high, as in the strikingly 
original bass solo ‘‘ Myself when young did 
eagerly frequent,” in the lovely tenor solo 
“Oh, moon of my delight, that knows no 
wane,” and in the “Lion and Lizard” 
quartet. These three movements alone excite 
hopes of still greater things in the future. 
Miss Lehmann shows clear traces of the influ- 
ence of Schumann and Gounod; one or two 
phrases might even pass as reminiscences. 
Such things, however, are quite natural, 
and by no means to be accounted as 
faults. The pianoforte accompaniment is 
ably written, but if I am not much mis- 
taken it needs an orchestra to display its 
full merits. The performance of the work 
by Miss E. Florence, Mme. M. Mackenzie, 








many respects praiseworthy. Mr. Bird, the 
accompanist, must not be forgotten, though 
he was not quite at his best. 





Ir a child shows signs of exceptional 
talent, public appearances, within reason- 
able limits, seem almost a necessity. But 
it frequently happens that children who 
show natural ability for some instrum ent 
are made to work until they become 
little more than mechanical machines ; 
they excite wonder for a time, yet with 
advancing years that wonder steadily dimin- 
ishes. And this is sometimes done to satisfy 
the vanity of parents and even teachers, 
sometimes, indeed, as a means of making 
mone, The violin recital given by Miss 
Maud MacCarthy at the small Queen’s Hall 
on Tuesday afternoon has prompted these 
remarks. When this young lady, now only 
in her thirteenth year, made her début, two 
seasons ago, her artistic playing and childlike 
manner convinced everyone that she had not 
been in any way forced. Her gifts were 
fully acknowledged, and —_ was expressed 
that she would be carefully trained. She 
had just been placed under Seftor Arbos, 
and at a second concert last season showed 
that she was in competent hands. The 
young lady has now exchanged her small 
instrument for one of larger size, so that a 
third appearance cannot be considered un- 
iets. She has made solid progress 
in tone and technique, while her playing has 
lost nothing of its purity and charm. 





Tue violin part of Beethoven’s Kreutzer 
Sonata was interpreted in astonishing 
manner, and yet I doubt whether the selec- 
tion of that work was altogether a wise one. 
The music taxes the powers of mature 
artists, and Miss Maud’s powers, however 
great, are not, of course, fully developed. If 
that were so, she would excite wonder, but at 
the same time pity. She has intelligence 
and true artistic feeling far in excess of her 
years; in a sonata less exacting, her triumph 
would, however, have been still greater. Her 
first solo was Wieniawski’s ‘“‘ Airs Russes,” 
a clever piece of the show order. She 
played most skilfully and with immense 
entrain ; but here again I felt that such 
music might possibly tempt her in a wrong 
direction. However wonderful she is as an 
executant, it is as interpreter of the noblest 
music that she claims highest praise. 





Miss Mavup MacOarruy gives full promise 
of becoming an artist of the first rank, and 
perhaps, in my fear lest her progress be in 
any way endangered, I may over-rate the 
danger of letting her taste for once the 
sweets of virtuosity. Sefior Arbos must 
indeed be proud of his pupil, and will not, 
I am sure, misinterpret my remarks. 





Miss Fanny Davies was the pianist, and 
exhibited her skill in a transcription of one 
of Bach’s organ fugues; such pieces, how- 
ever, though they. may improve fingers, 
spoil the music. Miss Louise Phillips sang 
some old French songs in tasteful manner, 
and Miss Mary Carmichael proved an ac- 
ceptable accompanist. tae 








to construct a pianoforte quartet, but art has 


and Messrs. Davies and Meux was in 
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THE BOOK MARKET. 





OOKSELLERS are having a great 
season. A large City firm assures 
us that its takings over the counter during 
the past week have been larger than at any 
previous time. At the West End the bustle 
is even greater. Juvenile literature is being 
bought in great quantities. A Birmingham 
correspondent reports: ‘‘ Trade is most ex- 
cellent . . . The sale of the six-shilling novel 
is prodigious.” A South Coast bookseller 
expresses the same good news in terms of 
physical fatigue: ‘‘One would be glad if 
the business of bookselling could be done 
within reasonable hours. As it is, we and 
our staff have worked from 8 a.m. to 12 p.m. 
for the past week.” From Glasgow we 
learn: ‘‘The Christmas trade has opened 
in Glasgow rather earlier than last year, 
and the demand promises to be good.” 
Even Leeds, whence we never had very good 
reports, feels the thrill, and reports a good 
demand for Gift-Books. 


LONDON (Stranp). 
FICTION. 
On the Face of the Waters. Mrs, Steele. 
Rodney Stone, Conan Doyle. 
The Sign of the Cross. Wilson Barrett. 
The Sowers. Merriman. 
The Rogue’s March. E. W. Hornung. 
Emma. Jane Austen, (Illustrated by Hugh 
Thomson.) 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY, 
Charlotte Bronté and Her Circle. C. K. Shorter. 
Margaret Ogilvy. J. M. Barrie. 

Queen Elizabeth, Mandell Creighton. 

Life of Archbishop Magee. 

The Struggle of the Nations. Professor Maspero, 

Life and Letters of Frederick Walker, 

THEOLOGY. 

Introduction to the History of the Church of 
England. H, O. Wakeman, 

Dr. Plummer’s St. Luke. (International Critical 
Commentary.) 

ART AND BELLES LETTRES. 
Temple Classics. 
Gutter-Snipes. Phil May. 


LONDON (OxrorD-sTREET). 
FICTION. 
Rodney Stone. Conan Doyle. 
On the Face of the Waters. Mrs. Steele. 
The Sign of the Cross. Wilson Barrett. 
Sir George Tressady. Mrs. Ward. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY, 
Margaret Ogilvy. J. M. Barrie. 
Queen Elizabeth. Mandell Creighton. 
NEW POETRY. 
The Seven Seas. Rudyard Kipling. 
The Child World. Gabriel Setoun. 
New Ballads. John Davidson. 
Songs of Travel. R. L. Stevenson. 
THEOLOGY. 
The Heritage of the Spirit. Bishop Creighton. 
Introduction to the History of the Church of 
England. H. O, Wakeman. 
ART AND BELLES LETTRES. 
The Children. Mrs. Meynell. 
The Temple Classics. 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s Addresses. 


BRIGHTON. 
FICTION. 
Rodney Stone. Conan Doyle. 
Kate Carnegie. Ian Maclaren. 
The Mistress of Brae Farm. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


The Struggle of the Nations, Maspero. 
Bygone Sussex. 








Life of Bishop Thorold, 





NEW POETRY. 
The Seven Seas. Rudyard Kipling. 
THEOLOGY. 

Table-Talk of Jesus. Rev. G. Jackson. 

The Cureof fouls. Rev. J. Watson. 

Things to Live For, _Dr. Miller. 

The Old Testament and Modern Life. Stopford 
A. Brooke. 

BELLES LETTRES, 

The School for Scandal. (Illustrated by E. J. 
Sullivan.) 

The Alhambra. Washington Irving. (Illustrated 
by Joseph Pennell.) 





BIRMINGHAM. 


FICTION. 

Dr. Nikola, Guy Boothby. 
The Sign of the Cross. Wilson Barrett. 
Rodney Stone. Conan Doyle. 
Kate Carnegie. Ian Maclaren. 

BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Margaret Ogilvy. J. M. Barrie. 
The Personal Life of Queen Victoria. Sarah A, 

Tooley. 
Napoleon, Vol. I. W.M. Sloane. 
Life and Works of Albert Moore, A Lys Baldry, 
Sunshine and Storm in Rhodesia. F.C, Selous. 
Life of Archbishop Magee. 
NEW POETRY. 
Songs for Little People. Norman Gale. 
The Seven Seas, Rudyard Kipling. 
The Child World. Gabriel Setoun. 
THEOLOGY. 
The Child, the Wise Man, and the Devil. Coulson 
Kernahan. 

Things to Live For. J. R. Miller. 
Triumphant Certainties. Alexander Maclaren. 
The Cure of Souls, John Watson. 


BELLES LETTRES. 
The Children, Alice Meynell. 
At Random. L. F, Austin, 

Note.—The demand for fiction in Birmingham 
is stronger than ever, and the sale of Kipling’s 
“Seven Seas” is larger than any new poetry 
issued for the past ten years. 


BIRMINGHAM (AnorHer Report). 


FICTION. 
On the Face of the Waters. Mrs. Steele 
Sentimental Tommy. J. M. Barrie. 
Dr. Nikola. Guy Boothby. 
Tom Sawyer, Detective. Mark Twain. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Life and Letters of Frederick Walker, A.R.A. 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by Augustine 

Birrell, 
The Annals of the Warwickshire Hunt. 2 vols, 
The History of the Church of England. H. O. 

Wakeman. 

NEW POETRY, 
Poems and Ballads. Q. 
Victoria. Sir Edwin Arnold. 
The Seven Seas. Rudyard Kipling. 
Poems. By G. J. Romanes, 
THEOLOGY. 

The Heritage of the Spirit. Bishop Creighton. 
The Modern Reader’s Bible. 
The International Critical Commentary. 
The Treasury of American Sacred Song. W.G. 

Horder. 

BELLES LETTRES. 

Lord Leighton’s Addresses, 
Gaston de Latour. Walter Pater. 
The Poetry of Sport. (Badminton Library.) 





LIVERPOOL. 


FICTION. 


Sentimental Tommy. J. M. Barrie. 
Kate Carnegie. John Watson. 
The Grey Man, J. R. Crockett. 
Rodney Stone. Conan Doyle. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 

Margaret Ogilvy. J. M. Barrie. 
Life and Letters of Frederick Walker. 
Life of Bishop Thorold. 

NEW POETRY. 
The Seven Seas. Rudyard Kipling. 








THEOLOGY. 


Luther’s Primary Works. Wace and Bucheim. 
Things to Live For. J. R. Miller. 





LEEDS. 


FICTION. 
Plain Tales from the Hills. Rudyard Kipling. 
Works by Ian Maclaren, Marie Corelli, Stanley 

Weyman, Dickens, and Thackeray. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Symond’s Benvenuto Cellini, 
Mahan's Influence of Sea Power on History. 
Masson’s Life of Milton, 
NEW POETRY. 

The Seven Seas. Rudyard Kipling, 


ART AND BBLLES LETTRES. 


Ruskin’s Fors Clavigera, 3 vol, edition. 
Meissonier’s Life and Art. V.C. 0, Gréard 
Hopkins’s Musical Instruments, 


BRISTOL. 


FICTION, 
On the Face of the Waters. Mrs, Steele. 
Marm Lisa. Kate D. Wiggin. 
The Sign of the Cross. Wilson Barrett. 
The Carissima, Lucas Malet. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Margaret Ogilvy. J. M. Barrie. 
Life of Sir Charles Hallé, 
NEW POETRY. 
The Seven Seas, Rudyard Kipling. 
THEOLOGY, 
Introduction to the History of the Church of 
England, H.O. Wakeman, 
BELLES LETTRES. 


In the West Country. Francis Knight. 
The Children, Mrs, Meynell. 


CHESTER. 


FICTION. 
On the Face of the Waters. Mrs. Steele. 
Sentimental Tommy. J. M. Barrie. 
The Sign of the Cross. Wilson Barrett. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Life of Sir Charles Hallé, 
The Brontés and their Circle. C,. K, Shorter. 


GLASGOW. 


FICTION, 
Dr, Nikola. Guy Boothby. 
Sentimental Tommy. J. M. Barrie. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Margaret Ogilvy. J. M. Barrie. 
NEW POETRY. 
The Child World. Gabriel Setoun. 
THEOLOGY. 
Gospel Questions and Answers, 
BELLES LETTRES. 


The Temple Classics. 
Thackeray’s Ballads. (New Illustrated Wdition. ) 


EXETER. 


FICTION, 
The Sowers. Merriman. 
Sir George Tressady. Mrs, Ward, 
Dr, Nikola. Guy Boothby. 
BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 
Life and Letters of Frederick Walker, A.R.A. 
Margaret Ogilvy. J. M. Barrie, 
NEW POETRY. 

The Seven Seas. Rudyard Kipling. 
New Ballads. John Davidson, 
Songs for Little People. Norman Gale. 

BELLES LETTRES. 
In the West Country. F. H. Knight, 
Decorative [llustration, Walter Crane. 


OXFORD. 


FICTION, 
The Herb Moon, John Oliver Hobbes. 
On the Face of the Waters. Mrs. Steele. 
The Sowers. J. 8S. Merriman, 
Emma. Jane Austen, 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THoMAS TAYLOR, THE PLATONIST. 
Osceola, Mo., U.S.A.: Nov. 16. 


I am writing a book on the life and works of 
Thomas Taylor, the Platonist, which I want to 
make as eahnative as practicable. The favour 
of any information about Taylor’s life or 
writings, the names and addresses of any of his 
deszendants, or inedited letters and MSS. by 
him, will be most heartily appreciated. I am 
spezially desirous to borrow or purchase copies 
of A New System of Religion, Amsterdam, 1789, 
and The Spirit of All Religions, Amsterdam, 
1790, which are said to be by Taylor. These 
titles, perhaps, represent only one book. 

THomas M. JoHNnson 
(formerly Editor of The Platonist). 


VERSUS SPENCER. 
London: Dee. 12. 

Under the head of ‘‘ Science,” in this week’s 
ACADEMY, are some observations which do not 
quite reflect your usual fairness. ay Mr. 
Bramwell Booth, who is a singularly able and 
cultured man, has a perfect right to point out 
the logical outcome of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
dictum in Social Statics as regards landowner- 
ship. Not long ago this “‘ pinhole” of incon- 
sistency was the subject of an important 
controversy in one of the public journals, and 
the backing down of this eminent teacher at 
the time called forth strong protests from the 
disciples of his philosophy. You, however, 
demand ‘‘ a bigger flaw than this to justify a 
sweeping rejection of his doctrines.” This 
condemnatory evidence must be in the posses- 
sion of your reviewer of the week before, 
who, in a luminous criticism of the final 
volume of T'he Principles of Sociology, expresses 
in the following weighty words the sadness 
which we all feel : ‘‘ What, however, in our eyes 
is the most pathetic aspect of Mr. Spencer’s 
labours and their termination is the thought 
that mental powers so exceptional, and such 
rare gifts of perseverance and energy, should, 
for so many years, have been devoted to the 
erection of an intellectual edifice which we 
believe to be as baseless and unstable as it is 
imposing in appearance, and to the elaboration 
of a system of philosophy which once was 
eagerly and widely followed, but which, at its 
completion, can hardly count an adherent 
among the most gifted minds of our rising 

neration.”’ 

After that, it is probably not impertinent for 
Mr. Bramwell Booth, or any other thinking 
man, to venture a question as to Mr. Spencer’s 
reliability as a leader. 

But, as you justly remark, it is upon matters 
theological that the divergence widens most 
between the Chief of the Staff and the philo- 
sophic chief. Granted, as you say, that the 
conflict between religion al science is never- 
ending and always varying, Mr. Bramwell 
Booth and his vast army represent the most ab- 
solute and definite manifestation of Christianity 
in modern days ; it has brought to him and his 
people happiness, self-sacrifice, and forthousands 
of wretched outcasts a new, pure, and exalted 
experience of life. What has Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and his philosophy done? It has 
blotted out Almighty God from the thoughts 
of men, silenced the voice of prayer, crushed 
mercilessly the impulse to woul. and turned 
multitudes into cynical and unhappy un- 
believers. 

You say that ‘‘ onlookers are fain to confess 
that in point of learning, dignity, and power to 
reason the balance has mostly been with the 
impious,” which is scarcely a compliment to, 


BooTu 





say, our bench of bishops. but for the satisfac- 
tien of the needs of the human heart religion 
is no baseless edifice, but a strong tower to the 
gifted and the simple alike. 

JESSE PAGE. 


THE KELMSCOTT PREss. 
Hammersmith, W. 
My attention has been called to an article 
in your issue of the 12th imst., headed ‘‘ The 
End of the Kelmscott Press,” in which the 
writer takes it for granted that no books will 
be printed at this Press except those named in 
a recent circular. I hope that you will kindly 
allow me to state in your columns that the 
trustees have the future of the Kelmscott Press 
still under consideration. 
8. C. CocKERELL. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


UR list of new Fiction is not a very 
long one this week, and is mainly 
accounted for by new writers and writers 
for boys. Messrs. Chapman & Hall are 
embarking on a new edition of Charles 
Dickens’s works, which is to cost the public 
one guinea complete: ~- The initial Wiiemes 
of the series, Pickwick and Martin Chuzzlewit, 
are to hand, and we should say that this 
edition will be popular with those who are 
obliged to loye Dickens economically, and 
also with many people, especially journalists 
and writers, who, not being any longer 
ardent students of Dickens, yet wish to 
have his complete works for purposes of 
reference. Under Biography and History 
we print the titles of sixteen books. 
Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co.’s 
six-volume edition of Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson, edited by Mr. Augustine Birrell, is 
now completely issued.. That interesting 
work Rome of To-dayand Yesterday (Putnam’s) 
comes to us in a third edition. The book 
is a good speeimen of that literature of 
leisurely topographical study of European 
cities for which we have so often to thank 
an American observer. The author of this 
work,.Mr. John Dennie, takes us through 
the streets and lanes of modern Rome at his 
own pace, pointing out the traces of all the 
Romes; the Rome of the kings, of the 
republic, of the emperors. The book is 
beautifully illustrated by photographs. 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. send us the second 
and concluding volume of their Battles of 
the Nineteenth Century. A book of the mo- 
ment is Mr. Reginald B. Brett’s The Yoke of 
Empire (Macmillans). The writer has en- 
deavoured to illustrate a single point in the 
long reign of our Queen, “ the human rela- 
tion between a constitutional sovereign and 
her ministers.” The accompanying por- 
traits are excellent. Mr. William M. Thayer’s 
Women who Win (Nelson & Sons) should be 
sure of a public. Art is well represented 
in a list which includes a new work en- 
titled Zhe Sense of Beauty, by Mr. George 
Santayana (A. & C. Black); Zhe Decorative 
Illustration of Books, Old and New, by 
Walter Crane; and Japanese Illustration, by 
Edward F. Strange (Geo. Bell & Sons). 
Several of the year- books received are 
dealt with elsewhere. A new edition of 





The Pilgrim’s Progress, with Charles H. 
Bennet’s famous illustrations, should be 
noted under Theology (Gibbings & Co.), 





FICTION. 
Ross or Durcusr’s Cooty. By Hamlin Garland. Neville 
Beeman. 6s, 
Ieratre’s Busueancer. By E. W. Hornung. Neville 


Beeman. 

Mretam Cromwsgtt, Rorauist. By Dora Greenwell 
McChesney. W. Blackwood & Sons. " 

Taz LonesnoremaN. By Herbert Russell. 
Low. 68, 

Cursep BY a Fortune. 
White & Co. 

In tHe Layp oF THE Harp anwp Featners. By Alfred 
Thomas. H.R, Allenson. 6s. 

Tae Pickwick Pargrs and Marrin CavuzziEwit. . By 
Charles Dickens, (New cheap edition.) Chapman & 
* Hall, ' ms 

Tue Borpersx. By Adam Lilburn. Smith, Elder & Co. 
és - - : 


Sampson 
By G. Manville Fenn. F. V. 


Tax Stan Sarruirz. By Mabel Collics. Downey & Co. 63. 

L’Invistzizz. By Domenico Ciimpoli. Enrico Voghera 
(Rome). L. 3.50. 

Lz Setve. By Ouida. T. Fisher Unwin. 2s. 6d. 

Tae Impupentr Comepran, AND Oruers. By F. Frankfort 
Moore. C. Arthur Pearson, Limited. 

Tus Loye Watts. By Elbridge 8. Brooks and Jobn 
Alden. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 5s. 

Sons or Fazsepom, By Fred Whishaw. Nelson & Sons. 


2s. 6d. 
Mouty Mstvitts. By Evelyn Everett-Green. Nelson & 
Sons. 5s. 
Tue Maxzr or Moons. By Robert W. Chambers. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 6s. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Recorps anv Recorp Sgargcuine. By Walter Rye. 


George Allen. 
Tae Oneanist anp CHoremaster’s Diary, 1897. Compiled 
by Ralph Hindle Baker. Sampson Low. 2s. 6d. 
Taz Batrise Atmawac anp Famity Encyciopzpi, 1897. 
Charles Letts & Co. 

Tae Horse in Arr anp Narvurg. Part I, 
Brown, M.A, Chapman & Hall. 2s. 6d. 
Tue Bounpary QUESTION BETWEEN VENEZUELA AND 

Brrrisa Guarana. By the Rev. Joseph Strickland, 8.J. 
George Philip & Son. 10s. 6d, 
Tae Rattway Mar or Sovura Araica, 1897. 
Africa ” Offices. 
Wonpertanp. Nelson & Sons. 


By Cecil 


** South 
5s. 


PSYCHOLOGY. 


ALTERATIONS oF Pgrsonatity. By Alfred Binet. Trans. 
lated by Helen Green Baldwin. Chapman & Hall. 


TRAVEL AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Buacx’s Guipr To BougyemovurH aND THE New Forest. 
Edited by A. R. Hope Moncrieff. A. & C. Black. 

Gurursss or Sunny Lanps. By Robert W. W.Cryan, M.A. 
Kegan Paul & Co. 5s. 

Across Gregntann’s Ice Fisups. By M. Douglas. Nelson 
&Sons. 2s. 


BIOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. 


Letrers ARCHSOLOGICAL anpD HisroxtcaL RELATING TO 
raz Istz or Wieut. By the late Rev. E. Boucher 
James. Henry Frowde. 24s, 

Incrpenrs in Isp1a, aND Memortgs OF THE Mutiny. 
Edited by F. W. Pitt. Kegan Paul & Co. 4s. 6d. 

American JouRNAL OF ARCHROLOGY AND OF THB History 
or THE Fins Arts, July—September, 1896. Trubner 


& Co. 

A Romance or A Kise’s Lirs. By J. J. Jusserand. T. 
Fisher Unwin. §s. 

A History or Scottanp ror tHe Youre. By Mrs. 
Oliphant. T. Fisher Unwin. _ 5s. 

Tas Earaty Corresponpeyce or Haws vox Bitow. 


Edited by his Widow. T. Fisher Unwin. 163. 

GescaicutTse von Fiorenz. By Robert Davidsohn. Sieg 
fried M:ttler und Sohn (Berlin'. 

Barries or tHe Ninetaenra Century. Vol, II. 
& Co. 

Rome or To-pay anp Yesterday. By John Dennie, Third 
edition. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

American Ongations. Edited by J. A. Woodburn. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Vol. II. 5s. 


Cassell 
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Womzn wHo Win. By William M. Thayer, Nelson & Sons. 
3s. 6d. 

Historre pv Commercs Francais paws us Levant. 
Paul Mass n . Librairie Hachette & Co. 

Boswe.t’s Lirs or Jounsoy. Vols. IV., V., & VI. (com- 
pleting). Archibald Constable & C -. 

Tue Yoxs ov Empire. By Reginald B. Brett. Mac- 
millan. 68, 

Tue Lire ayp Mrracras or Str. Witttam or Norwica, 
By Thomas of Monmouth, Edited by Augustus Jessop. 


Par 


Camb. Univ. Press. 18s. 
Eneuse Army Lists anp Commission Reatsters. Vol. 
Ill. 1689-94. Edited by Charles Dalton. Eyre & 


Spottiswoode. 
ART, POETRY, AND BELLES LETTRES. 


Tas Sess or Beaury. By George Santayana. A. & C. 
Black. 

Porms, anD Kerpos tHe MisERr. 
Mowbray & Co. 

Lrre’s Qusst. By William Turberville. Kegan Paul. 

Tas Fiowreaine or tue AtMonp Tree. By Christian 
Burke. William Blackwood & Sons. 5s. 

Tue Poems or Osstan. With Introduction and Notes by 
William Sharp. Patrick Geddes & Colleagues. 

Ov tae Decorative [utustration or Booxs, OLD AnD 
New. By Walter Crane. George Bell & Sons. 

Sauectep Poems or Watters Von VEGELWEIDE, THE 
Murnestnesre. Translated by Walter Alison Phiilips, 
M.A. Smith, Elder & Co. 10s, 6d. 

Tax Moeuut AxcHitecrurs or Fatarur-Stert. Described 
ani illustrated by Edmund W. Smith. Government 
Press (Oudh). 14 rupees. 

Lorp Vyst, anp Ornee PogMs. 
John Lane, 3s. 6d. 

Maxe-settzve. By H. D. Lowry. 
Robinson. Ju: n Lane. 6s. 

Battaps or Revout. By J. S. Fletcher. 


By Paul John. Vol. I, 


By Arthur C, Benson. 
Illustrated by Charles 
John Lene. 


© Barres or tas Bays. By Owen Seaman. John 
Lane. 3s. 6d. 
Kemsce's Cvons, 
us CHILDRENS IN PeusE anD VaRsg, 
Macmillan, 1s, 6d, 
Bus. By Robert Loveman. 
(Philadelphia). 
Ay Avrumy Sinesr By George M. Gould. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. (Philadelphiw). 
Japanese [LLUstaation, By Edward F, Strange. George 
Bell & Sous. 12s. 6d. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


nE Lonoon University Guipg, 1896-7. W. B. Clive. 

Hye@isne ror Bacinnurs. By Ernest S. Reynolds, M.D. 
Macmillan, 2s, 6d. 

Hamuzt: Questions anp Nores. (Dinglewood Shake- 
speare Manuals.) By Stanley Wood M.A, John Hey- 
wood (Manchester). 1s, 

Svurronivs. Edited by H. Wilkinson, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Sarecrions From Sreeis’s Contrrsurioss to “ Tax 
Tatcxes.” Kdited by L. E. Steele, M.A. Macmillan, 2s 


SCIENCE, 


Ocgsavic Icararotoer. By George Brown Goode, 
Ph.D., LL.D., and Tarleton H. Bean, M.D, M.S8. 
Government Printing Office (Washington, U.S.A.). 

Tae Fauna or Britisa Inpia. Vol. 1V. Moths. By Sir 
G. F. Hampson, Bart. Taylor & Francis. 


By Edward W. Kemble. John Lane. 
By W. Trego Webb. 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 


YEAR-BOOKS, ANNUALS, &c. 


AvManacH pg Gorgas, 1897. Justas Perthes (Gotha). 

Warraker’s ALManack, 1897. Whitaker. 

Dapeerr’s Peerage, BakonETAGs, AND Kwieatace, 1897. 
Dean & Son. 

Fatrnp.iy Leaves For 1896. Edited by Henley I. Arden, 
Wells, Gardner & Co, 2s. 

Morness in Councst. Edited by Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Wels, Gardner, Darton & Co. Vol. VI. 


THEOLOGY. 


Jupatsuus Tatumpaatos. By Dr. H. Lisco. 
Norgate. 7s. 6d. 

Diz Exrstenune pes Zweitex KoginTaereeteses. 
Dr. H Lisco. Williams & Norgate. 1s. 6d. 

Tat Mopern Reaper's Biste, Edied by Richard G. 
Moulton, The Macmillan Company (New York). 
28. 6d. 

Tat Divine Lrprany. By J. Paterson Smyth, B.D. 
Samuel Bagster & Sons. 

New Starrs in Livz. By Phillips Brooks. Eighth Series. 
Maémillan. 5s. 


Williams & 


By 


Tue Sermon on THE Movst. By Charles Gore. John 
Murray. 3s. 6d. 
Tar Piterim’s Progress. By John Bunyan. Illustrated 


by Charies H. Bennet. 


Gibbings & Co, 





PHILOLOGY. 
Catatoeus CataLocorum., By Theodor Aufrecht. 
for the German Oriental S. ciety. 
FINANCE. 
Tas. War or THE Stawparps (Questions of the Day) 
Allison W. Tourgée. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 3s, 6d. 


Printed 
By 


ORIENTAL. 


Tax Kapampart or Bana (or Oriental Translation Fund). 
By C. M. Ridding. Published by the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 


BOOK REVIEWS REVIEWED. 


THe Spectator takes occasion 


The Completion . 
of Mr. Herbert. from the appearance of this 
§pencer’s . 

“Panoiples of final volume to sum up Mr. 
Sociology © Spencer’s contribution to nine- 
(Normatey. — teenth-century thought. He 


has helped us to “a new real- 
ism” ; he has taught us to look on the world 
as a process, a continuance; “to him we 
owe our acceptance of another truth—that 
correspondence .. . of nerve changes and 
leaned changes which is the basis of modern 
psychology ”; and, finally, ‘no man living 
as done more to make us understand that 
morality is rooted in the nature of things.” 
The writer does not agree with his last pro- 
phecy, that, being unfit for industrial free- 
dom, we are lapsing into a socialism of a 
militarist coercive type. After re-discover- 
ing the contradictions implied in Mr. 
Spencer’s theory of the Unknowable, the 
Chronicle goes on to point out the incon- 
sistency between the philosopher’s concep- 
tion of distinct independent units which 
start ‘‘ free,” and which ought not therefore 
to be subjected to the tyranny of collective 
regulation, and that process of industrial 
specialisation which brings men into “an 
aggregate of mutually dependent parts.” 
Mr. Spencer is ‘‘ the slave of his own rigid 
theories,” and therefore deprecates the 
socialistic tendency in which the Chronicle 
rejoices. The National Observer is struck by 
the poverty in modern illustrations: “his 
views claim consideration rather as wide and 
instructive generalisations admirably ex- 
pressed, than as conclusions particularly 
applicable to . . . the circumstances of the 
present time.” Yet ‘‘in some ways the Syn- 
thetic Philosophy is a work more wonderful 
than Gibbon’s.” The British Review offers 
the general criticism that Mr. Spencer “ de- 
liberately puts out of sight one of the most 
important factors in all social progress— 
namely, the superiority in . . . various great 
qualities of small minorities of men to the 
great average majority.” 


Ir Mr. Stead’s plan for letting 


Mr. Stead’s Mr. Chamberlain easily down 
‘History of the , . ° 
Mystery.” hinged upon a scheme for 


drawing obloquy upon him- 
self, he is to be congratulated upon the 
success which so far has rewarded his 


effort. ‘“‘A Ditchwater Titus Oates” is 
the heading under which the National 


Observer treats the Skeleton in Blastus’s Cup- 
board. After pointing out that the business 
of discovering plots has had its great day, 
and that as the profession is safer now 
so it is ]reportionately less glorious, th 
| Cbserver proceeds t» analyse the story, ane 











concludes: ‘‘ If a man of honour really 
knew what Mr. Stead says he knows, he 
would be silent... till he could speak 


under oath and cross-examination.” ‘ Since 
the one art of all arts in the courtship of 
Demos,” says the British Review, “is to be 
talked about while playing up to his foibles 
and weaknesses, it must be admitted tat 
Mr. Stead has once more succeeded in 
obtaining notoriety by the sacrifice of 
public respect.” But the Speaker condoles 
with Mr. Stead because this time he really 
has failed to ‘‘sensate” the public: ‘the 
skeleton turns out to be a bogey”; ‘the 
book, besides being sometimes silly, is posi- 
tively dull.” The Spectator declares that 
there are absolutely no revelations in the 
History : ‘* Mr. Stead suggests, in fact, that 
Mr. Chamberlain knew what was going on 
in Johannesburg. . . . We sincerely hope 
that, at least, this ‘revelation’ will be 
proved true”; otherwise ‘the country 
would feel that it had been greatly mis- 
taken ip its man.” 


‘Mr. Setovus has a mind of 


“Sunshine and 
te such transparent candour,” 
by F. C. Selous. says the Saturday reviewer, 


(Rowlaud Waid.) s<that he cannot write 290 


pages without letting us see the whole truth, 
so far as he knows it.” It is ‘‘ because Mr. 
Selous is not only a mighty hunter, but a 
man of deep sympathies and true conscience,” 
that the reviewer regrets the single blemish 
in the work. “If he had confined himself 
to one protest against the denunciation of 
the colonists as ‘ brutal buccaneers,’ he would 
have carried us with him. But he repeatedly 
breaks the continuity of his narrative by. . . 
abuse of Mr. Labouchere” and his Zruth, 
The Zimes is much mistaken if, “ notwith- 
standing the frankness of some of Mr. 
Selous’s admissions, the average reader 
will not lay down the book with a warmer 


feeling of regard and respect for the 
colonists than he has ever entertained 


before.” In one respect the Globe finds the 
work disappointing. It had expected ‘‘ some 
spicy revelations as to the relations between 
the Rhodesian leaders, and there are ab- 
solutely none.” It commends ‘the supple- 
mentary chapter . .. on the position of 
South Africa.” To the Pall Mall it is 
alnrost incredible that men of affairs .. . 
should have expected the system of forced 
labour to work at all. But whatever mis- 
takes may have been made in the past, “‘ one 
thing stands out clearly,” in conclusion: 
“that . .. we must choose between ad- 
ministration by the Chartered Company and 
abandonment of the country.” 
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Just published, demy 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF 
JAMES CROLL, LL.D., F.RS,, 


” “Discussions on Climate and Cosmology,” “ Stellar Evolution,” 
**The Basis of Evolution,” 


With Memoir of his Life and Work nests JAMES CAMPBELL IRONS, M.A., 


Author of ‘Climate and Time, 


&e. 
and Two Portraits. 





Londou: EDWARD STANFORD, 


CATALOGUES. 
FYOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms. 
CATALOGU ES on application. 
DULAU & CU., 3%, Sono Squans. 


“WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
4{MPORTERS OF FORE/GN BOOKS, 


14, HENRIETTA ST., COVENT GARDEN, 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 
7, BROAD STREET, OXFORD. 
CATALOGUES post teed on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 


Supplies all Forsien Booxs and Praroprcats at the most 
moderate prices. 
CATALOGUES on application. 


H. GREVEL & CO., 
PUBLISHERS and IMPORTERS of FOREIGN BOOKS, 
33, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Daily Importations of all Prominent New Publications. 
The Catalogues of the Foreign Antiquarians on application. 








AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 


G P, PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
A and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 pry 29 West 23rd Street, New 
York, and 24, BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, onthe most | 
favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICA. 
TIONS and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS — 
CATALOGU ES sent on application. 





IMPORTANT.—PRINTING AND PUBLISHING 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, | 
&c.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers | 
and Publishers, 12, Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet St treet, E.C., 
have specially-built Rotary and other fast Machines for printing } 
illustrated or other Publications and specially-built Machines for fast 
folding and covering 8, 16, 24, or 32-page Journals at one operation. | 
Advice and assistance given tc anyone wishing to commence New 
Journal 
Facilities upon the premises for Editorial Offices, free. Advertising 
and Publishing Departments conducted. 
Telephone 65121. Telegraph “ Africanism, London.” 


al ra _ 

YO NEWSPAPER EDITORS and | 
PROPRIETORS. — Mr. J. F. SPRIGGS has a LIST of over 

ONE HUNDRED WORKS of FICTION (U npublished or already 

published) which he can offer for Serial Publication. The Authors 

inelude the most popular Novelists of the Day. Every class of Fiction 

represented. List post free on application to 


J. F, SPRIGGS’S NEWSPAPER SERIAL AGENCY, 


21, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 








TO. AU THORS. —The ROXBURGHE 


- PRESS, 15, Victoria Street. Westminster, are OPEN to RE- 
CEIVE MSS. in all Branches of Literature for consideration with a 
view to publishing in Volume Form. every facility for bringing 
Works before the Trade, the Libraries, and the Reading Public. 
Illustrated Catalogue post tree on application. 








BOOKS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


Q PE IAL NEW LIST, just ready, con- 
taining the best ILLUSTRATED BOOKS for PRESENTS, and 
all the NEWEST BOOKS for CHILDREN. 


Post free of 


M. Srraaxp, W.C., anld 32, Cuarrve Cross, 8.W. 


H EN RY 


A. & F. 


M0 BOOKLOVERS.—Messrs. 


DENNY, 3 





& CO., of 93, ST. MARTIN'S LANE LOMDON, W.C., Ry 
announce that they will have much pleasure in forward ing. post ree 
upon application, Prospectuses of numerous important works in Art, 
Literature, Philosophy, Fiction, Politics, Biography. Also specimen 


copies of their monthly magazine “ TO-MORROW,” "and tC, articulars of 
HE CHILDREN of the HOUR": a Paper for the 











paintings, drawings, in water-colour, pencil, crayon, 








26 and 27, Co = ae Street, 8. Ww. 








.| THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY 


Invite the attention of Artists 
and others to their 
PERMANENT PROCESSES OF 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION, 


combining great range of tone effect with accurate 
monochrome representation and artistic expression, 


THE AUTOTYPE SOLAR OR 
CARBON PROCESS 


for the reproduction in permanent pigments of oil 





Indian ink, &c. 


AUTO-GRAVURE. 
The Autotype Company’s Process of Photographic 
Engraving on Copper, yielding results resembling 
mezzotint engravings. 

The Company has successfully reproduced several 
important works by this process, including Portraits 
by Sir J. E. Millais, P.R.A., Pettie, R.A., W. W. 
Ouless, R.A., F. Holl, R.A., The Hon. Jno. Collier, Sir 
G. Reid, P.R.S.A.; also examples of Gainsborough, 
Turner, Constable, Schmalz, Douglas, Draper, &c., &c. 


THE AUTOTYPE MECHANICAL 
PROCESS (Sawyer’s Collotype) 


for Book Illustrations of the highest class. Adopted 
by the Trustees of the British Museum, many of the 
Learned Societies, and the leading Publishers. 


Examples of work may be seen, and terms and prices 
obtained at 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. _ 
UBLISHERS.—REQUIRED, the 


services of a thoroughly experienced CANVASSER for a well. 
known literary Weekly. Applicants must have a long standing cons 
nection amongst all the publishers, and be intimately known to them 
Liberal terms to the right man.—-Write in strict confidence to “G. H.,.” 
Box 185, Willing’s Advertjsomens Offices, 125, Strand, W.C. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


COUNTRY 
SUBSCRIPTIONS from 
TWO GUINEAS perannum, 
N.B —Two or Three Friends ma: 

UNITEin ONESU BsCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the Cost of 
Carriage. 








from ONE GUINEA 
per annum, 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for 
weekly exchange of Books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO 
GUINEAS per annum. 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and 
post-free. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS \. 





A LARGE COLLECTION of BOOKS in 
LEATHER BINDINGS suitable for 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


AND 


SCHOOL PRIZES 


Is kept in STOCK in the SHOW ROOMS. 
A full and REVISED CLASSIFIED CATALOGUE 
sent post free on application. 

A SELEOSTION of GOOD EDITIONS of FRENCH and 
GERMAN STANDARD AUTHORS in LEATHER 
BINDINGS is also kept in STOCK, 

The Leading Books of the Present and Past Seasons are 
always on Sale, NEW and SECONDHAND. 








MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30—34, New Oxrorp Srreet; 241, Brompron Roan, S.W.; 
48, Qusen Vicroria Sreear, E.C., Lonpon ; and 


Roxar INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 





LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS BEFORE EASTER, 1897. 
Lecrcre Hour, 3 o'cLocn, P.M. 


CHRISTMAS LECTURES. 


Professor SILVANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc., F.R.S., M.R. 


I.—S1X 

LECTURES (adap ted to a Juvenile Auditory) om * “LIGHT, VISIBLE 

and INVISIBLE” On Dee. 29 (Tuespay), 31, Jan. 2, 5, 7, 
9, 1897. One Guinea the Course; Children under 16, Half-a-Guinea. 

Professor AUGUSTUS D. WALLER, M.D., F.R.S., Fullerian Pro- 

of CUY. bn R.L—TWELVE LECTURES" on “ ANIMAL 

oe Bia ays, Jan. 19, 26, Feb. 2, 9, 16, 23, 

rch 2, 16. One Guinea the Course. 


9, 1 
ow bh o: HENRY MIERS M.A., ¥.R.S. THREE LECTURES 
on “SOME SECRETS ‘of CRYSTALS.” On Tuvrsp ys, Jan. 21, 28, 


J. D.Sc. F.6.8.. of the British Museum 
(Natural History) Ph B LECTURES mn “THE PROBLEMS o 
ARCTIC GEOLOGY. URSDAYS, Feb. "11, 4s 25. Half a Guinea. 
syetesges PERCY GARDNER, Litt. D., F.S.A. ‘essor of ee 

| Art in the University of Oxtont THR EE L 
: HISTORY a EXTAN TY MONUMENTS” 4 
On Tuvuarspays, March 4, 11, 14. Walle Guince 

Professor W. BOYD DAW ee M.A, F.R.S., F.8.A. 6.8.— 
ve LECTURES on “THE RELATION of GEOLUGY & HISs- 
To 1. The Incoming of Man. 2 The Frontier of History in 

3. Roman Britain. On Tuvurspays, March 25, April 1, 


Suinea. 
& ARMB eran.» .—THREE LECTURES on “ NEG- 
LECTED ITA Liew and NCH COMPOSERS” —_ Pes 
Tieetrotiensl. On Sat ae Jan. 23, 30, Feb. 6. ea 
TER FREWEN LORD. © THREE LECTURES on 
“THE GROWTH of the MEDIT RRANEAN ROUTE to the 
AST.” On Sarunpays, Feb. 13, 20,27. Half- ar 
The Right Hon. LORD RAYLEIGH, M.A., DC F.R.S., 
M.R.L., Professor of Natural Philosophy, RI. Pox LECTURES on 
MULEOTRICITY and ELECTRICAL VIBRATIONS.” On Sarcn- 
pays, March 6, 13, 20, 27, April 3, i 5 > Guinea. 
Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of Lectures (extending 
from Christmas to Midsummer) Two Guineas. Tickets issued daily at 
the [astitution, or sent by post on receipt of Cheque or Post Office 


Members may purchase not less than Three Single Lecture Tickets, 
available for any Afternoon Lecture, for Half-a-Guinea. 


a parpay EVENING MEETINGS will begin on January 22nd, 

when Professor DEWAR will give a Discourse on “* PRO- 

PERTIES of LIQUID ee SucceelingDiscourses will prob- 

ably ome by The t Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 

Professor JAGADIS CHOUNDER BOSE, Professor Jone MILNE, 
Dr. G. JOHNSTONE STONEY, iaout Colonel C. 

SHELFORD AUNDE THOM Professor ARTHUR 
ee MAUNDE T 10MPSON, K.C._., Sir WIL 
NER, Mr. CHARLES T HE\COCK, Tne Right 
RAYLEIG H, and other Gentlemen. To these Meetings Members and 

their Friends’ only are 
Persons desirous of becoming 
Secretary. When proposed t 
Lectures, to tae Friday Brains. 
i 


Members are requested to a) apply to the 
ey are immediat-ly admitted to all the 
Meetings, and _ to tne Library and 
Reading Rooms; and their Families oe admitted to the Lectures at 
a reduced charge. Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas; afterw 
Five Guineas a Year; or a ition of Sixty G 


ORD LEIGHTON’S STUDIES for 


4 PICTURES, DESIGNS, and SKETCHES.—An EXHIBITION 
of 300 of the above. selected from the San left by LORD 
LaaeETOe. ie. Now a im at bi ‘INE ART SOCIETY'S, 

w Bon reet. Also on 57 WATER-COLOURS by 
SUTTON PALMER. illustrating the ‘Highlands and Lowlands, 


(THE AUTHOR’ S HAIRLESS PAPER- 


(The LEADENHALL Panes, . 50, Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.) 


Contains hairless paper, over which the 
teectens. Sixpence each. 5s. per dozen, rul 


V ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERBS, 

HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W-C., 
Are the sole representatives in Great Britain of 

HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always ou view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of 
" Book Illustrations. ome 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archeologists, and those engaged in the investigation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan 7 


J. C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Originai MSS., 
Designs, Lace Manufactures, Ph atographs, tews, Book 
Illustrations, Artistic Advertisemen/s, Catalogues, &c., 
é&c., at a moderate cost. 
Specimens and Price List on application. 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN.“LONDON. 


Offices : 1 

ESTABLISHED 1851. 
BIRKBECK AN K, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT, INTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS 
repavable on demand. 

TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum 
monthly balances, when not drawn below £100. 

STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. 
For the encouragement of Thrift the Bank receives small sums on 
depusit and allows Interest monthly on each completed £1. 


BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 
HUW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 
FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH. 
BIRKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 
HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post free, 
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at Barron ArcapDg, MaNCHESTBR, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
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ba TO ‘AUTHORS AND JOURNALISTS. 


Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil. 


MOsT INGENIOUS THING OF THE HOUR. 














Same Length as an Ordinary Cedar Pencil. The Blaisdell Self-Sharpening Pencil looks like an ordinary pencil, 


Lasts twice as long. 





‘and is used like an ordinary pencil, It is the same size as an ordinary 
g= What the Editors say:— | 


“ TRUTH.” |pencil. It costs no more than an ordinary pencil of the same quality. 


The latest Yankee notion in lead pencils, the lead | 
being mounted in a stick of tightly packed paper | 

instead ot ., The paper is lai i on 1n layers, and | 

the aivantage of the arrangement is that when the | : . . 0p an wT A I< 

point is broken or worn down, you t-ar off one layer | But it lasts, at the very least, twice as long, because there is none 
of paper, and a new and perfectly symmetrical point | 

is instantly produced without any further process of | - , , : a : 
sharpening. This is called the “Blaisdell” pencil, ‘of the waste that occurs through breakage of the lead in sharpening 
and if Blaisdell is the inventor, I hope he may 
make a fortune out of it. 


“THE QUEEN.” 


What an improvement this is upon the old laborious | and red pencils. In using an ordinary coloured pencil, probably half 
process of pencil sharpening, and how much less 
extravagant with regard to the consumption of the ° : . 
lead, which cannot snap off when thus treated. | the crayon-lead is wasted in cutting, and another quarter by the lead 


“WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.” 


Has the death day of the celar pencil arrived ? 
It may be so. At any rate, the Blaisde'l self- 


sharpening paper pencil is an ingenious innovation. |Crayon in cutting, for there is no cutting to be done, and the crayon 
“BLACK AND WHITE.” 


The “ Blaisdell Self-Shar;ening Paper Pencil” is | 
a remarkably smar* contrivance. The lead is en- 
cased in paper, which can easily be unrolled when 
a fresh point is required. 


“THE LADY.” 


A self-sharpening paper pencil does not sound a 

very promising invention, but anyone who becomes e 4 : “as : 
posentend of one of the Blaisdell variety will acknow-| point is produced instantaneously whenever needed. The same is true 
edge at once that it is a very ingenious little article. 
These pencils need vo knife to sharpen them, as . : 
by simply tearing off a little roll of paper at the|of the black-lead Blaisdell Pencil. 
end anew point appears. They are made in black, 
red, or blue, for office work, and are well worthy 
of a trial. 


“ ” . . . ae . . . 
MORNING LEADER” (Londo2). The paper covering holds firm until it is desired to removeit. Then 
The ordinary black lead pencil in its wooden 

case, if of good quality, does not prom‘se much | : P . . 

scope to the inventive genius thirsting to discover a| all that is necessary is to break the outer cover with a knife or pin, and 

~ Nas erg ; but a clever American firm from | 

hiladelphia have a design in lead pencils that | i ; . 

deserves popularity for its ‘ingenuity, producing an puli off a spiral of paper. The new point 18 then ready for use. 

ever sharpened pencil, always in working order. | 


“THE EVENING NEWS AND | 
POST” (London). | 


One of the latest inventions that tend to make | 
rae life oe worth living. Penknives, blackened | 
thumbs, and unparliamentary language when the ' °y ° 
point snaps short at an Seapestnnd savant are how quality—ihe best ; but the black-lead pencil is made in all grades of 
ata discount. All that the writer or reporter has 
to do isto insert a pin in a spot indicated on| as , 
the pencil stem, and, lo ! a little roll of paper unfolds hurdness for writing or drawing. 
like a diminutive shaving or a released curl, an ™ 
a fresh all ready sharpened point appears to gladden 
his eyes and stimulate his harassed brain. 


a cedar pencil. This is more especially noticeable in the case of blue 


breaking in use. The Blaisdell coloured pencils waste none of the 


does not readily break in use. Hence the saving in lead alone is very 
great, and the saving of time, trouble, and annoyance is greater still. 


There are no chips, no dirty smears from crayon dust, and a perfect 
) y ) I 





Blaisdell Pencils, whether black or coloured, are made in but one 





If not obtainable at your Stationer’s, send for Specimens—Black, Red, and Blue, post free, ls, 


BLAISDELL PENCIL CO., LTD., 46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 











THE LIFE of NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. By 8. Baring-Gould. With over 450 Illustrations in 


the Text, and 12 Photogravure Plates. Large 4to, 3 s. - 
This study of the most extraordinary life in history is written rather for the general reader than for the military student, and, while following the main lines of Napoleon’s- 


career, is concerned chiefly with the development of his character and his personal qualities. Special stress is laid on his early life—the period in which his mind and character took 
their definite shape and direction. The great feature of the book is its wealth of illustration. ere are over 450 illustrations, large and small, in the text, and there are also a dozen. 
full-page photogravures. Every important incident of Napoleon’s career has its illustration, while there are a large number of portraits of his contemporari’s, reproductions of 


famous pictures, of contemporary caricatures, of his handwriting, &c. 





TWENTY-rHigp THOUSAND. 


THE SEVEN SEAS. By Rudyard Kipling. Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. 


150 Copies on Hand-made paper, demy 8vo, 2's, net 30 Copies on Japanese paper, demy 8vo, 42s. net, 
“ The Empire has found a sinver ; it is n » depreciation of the songs to say that statesmen may have, one way or other, to take account of them.”"—Manchester Guardian. 
“The new poems of Mr Rudyard Kiplirg have all the spirit and swing of their predecessors, Patriotism is the solid concrete foundation on which Mr. Kipling has built the whole of 


his work.”’— Times. 
* Fall of passionate pa riotism and the Imperial spirit.”— Yorkshire Post. | “Animated through and through with indubitable genius.”—Daily Telegraph. 


“ Packed with inspiration, with humour, with pathos.’”"—Daily Chronicle. 
“ ali the pride of Empire, all the intoxication of power, all the ardour, ee energy, the masterful strength, and the wonderful endurance, and death-scorning pluck which are the 


very bone and fibre and marrow of the British character are here.”’—Datly Ma 
“* This volame overflows with a kind of verse which stings the pulse of the reader, and provokes him to an unwonted show of emotion.”—Daily Graphic. 
NIFORM WITH “THE SEVEN SEAS.” 


POEMS and BALLADS. By “Q.” "Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
NAVAL POLICY: with a Description of English and Foreign Navies. By G. W. Steevens. Demy 


8vo, 6a. 
“That this book will have a large sale is our earnest hope. It fully deserves it. It is written excellently well, it is poy and suggestive, and will be a clear and useful 
guide in the controversies of the hour, and no one can take it up, however much he knows, without being instructed.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


INDUSTRY in ENGLAND. Historical Outlines. By H. de B, Gibbins, M.A., Litt.D. With 5 Maps. 


Demy 8vo, 470 pp., 108. 64 , 
“ A better analysis of the history of English Industry could hardly be desired. It is full of interest and admirably written.”— Scotsman. 


AN INTRODUCTION to the HISTORY of RELIGION. By F. B. Jevons, M.A, Litt.D., Tutor at 


the University of Durham. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6@. 
This bok treats of early religion from tue point of view of Anthropology aud Folklore. and is the first attempt that has been made in any language to weave togetber the results. 


ecent investigations into such topics as Sympathetic M.gic, Taboo, Tutemism, Fetishism, &c., 80 as to present a systematic account of the development of eurly religious institutions. 


ST. ANSELM of CANTERBURY. A Chapter in the History of Religion. By J. M. Rigg. Demy 


8vo, 78. 6d. 
This work gives for the first time in moderate compass a complete portrait of St. Anselm, exhibiting him in his intimate and interior as well as in public life. 


THE DECLINE and FALL of the ROMAN EMPIRE. By Edward Gibbon. A New Edition, 
a Appendices, and Maps, by J. B. BURY, M.A., Litt.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Dublin. In 7 vols., demy 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. each; crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE FALL and RESURRECTION of TURKEY. By Professor H. Anthony Salmoné. With 


3 Portraits. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, : 
The work describes the real causes which have brought about the present crisis, and gives an account of the origin and development of the Reform Party, as well as its aims 


and policy. ad 
ECONOMIC SCIENCE and PRACTICE. ByL. L. Price, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE CARISSIMA. By Lucas Malet. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** The interest throughout the story is intense and perfectly sustained. The character-drawing is as good as it can be. The book is wonderfully witty, and has touches of genuine 
pathos. It is much be.ter than anything else we have seen from the same hand ”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE WAGES of SIN. By Lucas Malet. -Crown 8vo, 6s. This Novel is now published by Messrs. 


Metucgyn uniform with “‘ The Carissima.” 


A CHILD of the JAGO. By Arthur Morrison, Author of “ Tales of Mean Streets.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ Since Daniel Defoe no such consummate master of realistic fiction has arisen among us as Mr. Arthur Morrison.’’— Scotsman. . 


“ The power displayed is magnificent.”—Black and White. 
‘‘Mr. Morrison has achieved an astonishing success. A masterly achievement — a triumph of art.” - Pall Mall Gazette. 


IN the GREAT DEEP: Tales of the Sea. By J. A. Barry, Author of “Steve Brown's Bunyip.” 


Crown 8vo, 68, 
“ As good as one could wish.”— Manchester Guardian. | 
“ Fresh as a breath of sea air.”—Nottingham Guardian. 


DENOUNCED. By J. Bloundelle Burton, Author of “In the Day of Adversity,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


** It contains all that we ask for in this class of romance-action, adventure, and excitement, told in clear, good Euglish.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 
“ A stirring romance,” —st, Janes's Budget. | “An able romauce, full of colour.”—Glasgow Herald. 


THE DAUGHTER of ALOUETTE: a Story of Life among the American Indians. By Mary A. 


OWEN. Crown 8vo, price 6s. / : 
“Vivid and picturesque. ’— Vanity Fair. |. “ Fullof oe and penetrating humour ; one of the best books of the season.” — Westminster Gazette. 
| + 


“ A very charming story, fresh aud unconventional.”"—Glasgow Herald. he atmosphere is refreshingly new.” — Daily Mail. 


CAPTAIN JACOBUS. By L. Cope Cornford. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ The story is exceedingly well told.” —Scotsman. | The adventures are described wi'h graphic power.”— Manchester Guardian. 
“The period is admirably realised. Captain Jacobus is a strong character. The most striking aspect of the novel is its exquisite writing.” —black ant Whtte. 


THE SPIRIT of STORM. By Ronald Ross, Author of “ The Child of Ocean.”” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“ The episode of the tornado is indescribable as a nightmare, yet powerfully impressive. The ship is as horribly attractive as that of Cvleridge’s ‘ Ancient Mariner.’ ” q 
**A notable book.”—National Observer. ¥.B. Daily Mai 


THE SIGN of the SPIDER: a Story of Soath Africa. By Bertram Mitford. Illustrated. 


Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 
“The story bristles with incident. The terrific episode of the spider is narrated with extraordinary force.” — Daily Telegraph. 
** [he tule is one of thril ing adventures.” — Scutamaa. | ** An absurbing romance.” —.\.B. Daily Mail. 


MONOLOGUES of the DEAD. By G. W. Steevens. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


A series of soliloquies in which famous men of antiquity, Julius Cesar, Nero, Ale:biades, &c., attempt to express themselves in the modes cf thought and language of to-day. 


METHUEN & CO., 36, Essex Street, W.C. 


Printed by ALEXANDER & 3482 UKARD, Lons lale Priuting Works, Chancery Lane; Pabisned for the Proprietor by PETER GSIR2GE ANDREWS, 43, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


** A good book which we strongly recommend tall who relish sea stories.’—St. James’s Gazette. 
“Good reading, fresh and vigorous.”’-Dutly Chronicle. 
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